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THERE is absolutely nothing 
under.the covers of this maga- 
er toane so ie pany tg mankind and 
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HOW TO GET THEFT. 


Buy of the dealer if you can— 
of the maker if you must, Price, 
35¢. @ pair, unattached. 
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\ |*QUEEN BUILDING, 





The guiding star of candy lovers is the fa- 
mous aan of Whitman. he excellence of 


WHITMAN'S 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 
has made them famous everywhere. Ask the dealer 
WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
is perfectin flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 

Made instantly with boiling Milk 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & — 1816 Accra St., eliotn Pa. 











| THE AUDIT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


“N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
New York City. : Chicago. 


Acting President, 
AUGUST BELMONT. 
Manager. : 
THOMAS L. GREENE. 


Vice-President, 
WILLIAM A. NASH, 
Secretary and Treas , 

EDWARD T. PERINE. 


The Audit Company begs to announce the open- 
ing of Western Offices as above. 

Hereafter, at both the New York and Chicago 
Offices contracts may be made for audits of accounts, 
and financial and physical examinations of prop- 
erties, with certificates, reports and appraisals. 

The Western Board of Control of the Company 
will be as follows : 


WESTERN BOARD OF CONTROL: 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Chairman, 
President Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
JOHN C. BLACK, 

President Continental National Bank, Chicago 
JAMES B. FORGAN. 
President First National Bank, Chicago. 
JAMES H. ECKELS, 
President Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 
EDWIN A. PUTTER, 
Président Amer. Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Counsel to Western Office: 
L. MAVER, 
Moran, Mayer & Meyer, Chicago. 


THE 
PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 








Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D.1. ROBERTS, Gea. Pass'r Agt., Now York 
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The Macmillan Company's S NEW. BOOKS 


PUBLISHED LAST. WEEK. 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR 


Tue STORY OF A CORNER IN LARD. 











‘*There is a love affair of real charm, and most 
By Henry KITCHELL-WEBSTER, novel surroundings ; there is a run on the bank which 


One of the authors of MERWIN-WEBSTER’S is almost worth a year’s growth, and there is a spy and 

THE SHORT-LINE WAR. a villain and all manner of exhilarating men and deeds, 

“Strikingly original,’? —Bost an Herald. which; should bring the book into high favor,’’—W. R. 
Each, Cloth, $1.50. in The Evening Post, Chicago. 


“The love story is interesting, the entanglement of the lovers in the affairs of the bank more interesting; 
and the crisesof the corner in lard, with the run on the bank which resulted from one of them most interesting 
ofall. . . . It deserves dramatization. The Tribune, Chicago. 





READY THIS WEEK: 
A FRIEND OF CAESAR A TALE oF THE FALL OF ; THE RoMAN REPUBLIC 


By Witxiam STEARNS Davis. 


None the less valuable to the classical student (as a fresh and distinctly needed interpre- 


tation of the age of Cesar from its own pagan point of view) for being an uncommonly thrill- 
ing story full of brilliant scenes. ; Cloth, $1.50. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. ‘‘ A keen, analytical study of farm life within the 
A S THE LIGHT LED widening sphere of influence. of: St, Louis. 


It has been a long while since the subtle charm of field 
By James NEwron BASKETT, and woodland has been so satisfactorily and adequately 
Author of the Nature story, 


blended with the strength and weaknesses of human 
AT YOU-ALL’S HOUSE. nature, It is’ this that gives the story such 


Each, Cloth, $1.50. __ stirring interest.’’— The North American, Phila, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN 


By Mary,;CADWALADER JoNEs. Half leather, $1.00. 
Containing just those details not to be found in any of the 
guide books, the knowledge of which brings comfort to the 








In binding uniform with Mrs. 
Candee’s How WomEN May Earn 
experienced traveler. Pe ie core 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH LETTERS TO THE 


A THEORY OF WaGES, INTEREST AND PRoFITs. FARM Boy 


By Joun Bates Ciark, Columbia University ; author of ; 
“The Philosophy of Wealth,’’ etc. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 ve. By Hewny-W auLace. 


Thi rae taki - 

‘‘ An important addition to the theory of value, the study of cap- and ~~ ggg sia 8 inal 
ital, interest, economic rents; a new order of economic study based irect, sefisible and stimulat- 
on sociology. ing. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL G@ROWTH IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Principal EpMunD HAMILTON Sgars, Mary Institute, St. Louis. 


The political progress of this century has been of a vital, fundamental Cloth, 8vo 
character, and its history, even in outline, is profoundly interesting. $3.00 net. 
“* Clearly and intelligently written, it is not-hard reading.’—V. Y. Times Sat, Review. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - _- NEW YORK. 








The tndesendent ; 
OLDEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 





An Account of the Religion, Wisdom, Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology, Man- 


ners, Proverbs, Sayings, Refinement, etc., of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: 


As set forth and inscribed upon some of the oldest existing monuments, papyri, and other records of that people ; 
from the earliest historic times to A. D. 64; together with fac-similes and translations of some of the Oldest Books 
in the World. Also a study upon the origin, antiquity, and elevated ethics of the Book written long before the 
Hebrew Exodus, now called the CXX Vth Chapter of the Book of the Dead, with an analysis of the same based 
on a comparison of numerous papyri copies ; also a description of the Psychostasia, or Trial of the Conscience of 
the Dead; with many illustrations of the same from the ancient monuments and papyri. In this work will appear 
an account and translation of the Book of Kagemna (circa 3998-3969 B. C.); of that of Ptah-hotep (circa 3580 
3536 B. C.); and of that of, the Maxims of the Scribe Ani, also known as the Papyrus of Bulak No. 4; also an ac- 
count and translation of the Papyrus of Sayings, now in the Egyptian Rooms of the Museum of Leyden, Holland ; 
and an account of the Per-em-hru, now usually called the Book of the Dead ; an account of the Psychology of the 
Ancient Egyptians ; also an Analysis of the Confessions of the Dead in Book CXXV of the Per-em-hru; and an 
account of the Psychostasia or Judgment of the Soul of the Dead, and of Egyptian Ethical writings of the Ptolemaic 
period and of the reign of the Roman Emperor, Nero, A.D. 64. 


The Book is a Royal Octavo, pp. i-xxiv, 1-502, gilt top, uncut, with 


TWENTY-SEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price $7.50 net. Only 350 copies for this country, the balance going to Europe. 


By ISAAC MYER, L.1L..B. 


Author of, The Qabbalah ; The Philosophical Writings of Solomon ben Yehudah Ibn. Gebirol, or Avicebron ; 
Scarabs ; The Waterloo Medal, etc. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDWIN W. DAYTON, Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. Querstrasse No. 14, LEIPZIG. 


American Gardening CENTENNIAL STATISTICS 


A New EpirTron of the paper on Missionary Statistics Es: 
en 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. po ag gy the Ecumenical Conference by Rev. James 8. L 


Published at 188 Liberty St., New York. | | pany. New York Sulcazo ana Toronto, 


Srp ce an Os ped 4 = le copies 10 cents ; 25 copies 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. NOTICE. 


ine, he New Y The children of the late Professor Fdwards A. Park, of 
A Welly —: sn pepe ond we Seat en a8 Andover, having in contemplation toe publication of is 
ax niacuans { matter. biography and his works, iciediy. request iriende sie mn 
: letters from him in their possession to forw e sam 
Terms of Subscription, payable in ddvance; one year $2.00 Miss Agnes Park, Andover, Mass, These letters wili be re- 
































Single Copies, 10 cents. turned to their owners if desired. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage ; 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. USE 0u Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week Sample Book Free. Orane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
before change is to take effect; the.old as well as the new address SARL TOE TIO. eect 
seust be given: EDUCATION 











The Music of Our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more or- 
ganists and singers knew of our methods. 

We will send to any one interested 
our handsome illustrated pamphlet and 
all particulars that may be desired. 


Ist WON WITH THE 
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GEORGE W. ps we a nee 
“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” | = | auowet. yon te 
In the Hands of Amateurs at the Director, EW Gen. Man., 
Boston, 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 r ENGLAND onli 
The highest possible honors in the greatest of Am~rican > 


wt 





shooting events, 211 contestants, 74 used Parker Guns. 
Winnings made and number used prove the merit and 
popularity of Parker Guns. Send for Catalogue. 


BROS., = Meriden, Conn. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC | 
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Connecticut 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Thorough special training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages, Ad- 
dress SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn, 





ITUTE 
COR GIRLS, Norwal Sone. 
29th year. Primary, Academic, and Colle; 

rt, and the 


gymnasium. 





NOew oR ART SCHOOL, Nor- 
wi Conn., offers the best op; ~ 
tunity for the study of Drawing, Pain’ 
Design, and Modelling to students of both 
sexes. Locality remarkable for its beauty. 
School attached to Slater Museum. Gen- 
eral education may be carried forward in 
classes of Free Academy. A limited num- 
ber of students reveiv ina home where 
Two scholar- 





Sewing and Painting, Boston. 
particula 





McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Golleg e Preparato English and Special 
Electh ve Courses. Ret. Masic. For partic- | Can 
ulars address 


Rev. J. B. MOLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 
Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Massachusetts 


For Voung Ladies. 
ABBOT. ACADEMY Andover Mass.’ 
year opens September 13th. 
Three be Courses and a pay Fit- 
ting Course. Annual expenses $400. 
Miss EMILy A. Mzans, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. Draper. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Ninety-third year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
A thorough modern training for the work 
of the ministry, Address 


PROFESSOR GEORGE F. MOORE, 
Andover, Mass, 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a woman’s life and has every fa- 
cility for accomplishing its purposes, while 
adding to the ae well being of its stu- 
dents. In addition to the usual courses, 
unusual attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and houee- 
hold economics, dress cutting and milli- 
hery. Places are now rw beta taken for — 
year beginning September 1900. For 

logue address. Cs BRAGDON, Pri “ 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct, 3, 1900, Boston, Mass, 











THE EASY Sve leasopeetOes couinines 


course, 30 lessons, 00, 
SHORTHAND esc 








The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


#58 Washington St. Recommends 
eachers, Tutors and Private Schools, 





Bradford Academy 
wail 1803-1900. 
equipped in every department for the 

higher & education of women. Unusual facil- 
ittes in Music and Art. Classical and Scien- 
tific courses of study ; also My 
Pielonal. Year begins 8e pt. 

Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School, 
Twelve Desartpents of stud 
degree Bachelor cf Science. 
Minin, . Architecture, Landsca) 
hhemistr Gedlogy pe sie 
esc ve Pam 
to LOVE, Secretary, Camb: rk » Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
Coll ge pre a he core advanced courses 
pes A. ne tal 00] graduates and others not 
full college course. a and music. 
p tennee Fad tennis, gol: extensive 
grounds. Beautifully an and *nenithtull ully situ 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 
For circular and views address the Presi 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


Norton. Mass 


The Waban School £97, >oys, Waban, 


Mass superior in- 
struction ; special facilities for out-door 
sports. Rev. J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 











he _W exnoater. Polytechafc Tn Tasti- 
Worcester, Cou of 
atuay ir “ir "Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 


ear. MARSH L, Regist: trar. 





New York 





School of Practical Agriculture 


and Horticulture. 
The small Farm well Tilled. 
ant teach the art # Fruit oe Gar- 


dening, L — 
allied subjects, Greenhouses and Poul 
oe gins in September, and is open 
to men women ‘tor sraining in gee 
tieal. “and scientific work. 
OWELL, Briarcliff Manor, Won: 





NEW YORK, UTICA. 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School). 
Full pre} tion for entrance into all the 
leading colleges. Every advan’ of thor- 
ough and interesting work for g = ine 0 in- 
tending to go to college; Careful trai ing 
to secure speaking knowledge of Frene 
and German. Mog music, both for those 
and those who do a 


school gro coe Open ta and 


golf links w thin 15 15 minutes of the school. 
Louise Sheffield Brownell, 
A.B., Ph.D. 


Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 


‘— ear book and further particulars ad- 
ecretary of School. 


Heads : 





Ohio 


BERLIN COLLEGE, Jouy Henry 
Barrows, President. A progressive 
Christian College, theron canipeed Nel 
libraries, museums, eo and 
nasia. 16 buildings. Departments: 
College, the Academy, the Theological Sem. 
inary, the Conservatory of Music. Also 
courses in Drawing and Painting, anda four 
ears’ Normal Course in Physical 
‘or women. gg Mey instructo 
students ag! = io, For full int year be 
September 19, nrormett 
address the basse: oee™ 
JONES, Box C 22, Obertin, oS. 








OBERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | 


the College _ Conservato: 
Prof. E. sSwoRT 


Pennsylvania 


 esunenets 








da: 
Trnited. or cialists : all Goperumnae. 
Tennis and bas 


LI YBEs HALL SEMINARY, 
Lititz, Lancaster Co, Pa. A select 
a school for virie ana yous 8 hs mo 
1794. A safe and thorough Chri 
tian Dome school. Pupils received at any 
time. Corseuesasanes invited. 

has. D. Kreider, Prin. 











Vermont 


FeuE. Bhey  yYE French Summer 
‘aison 

Vermont Academy ; tie season opens July 

9th; special advantages for conversation ; 

Ree. limited ; ox. circular be a) a 


M.A,, . C. 
ROUX, Saxton’s River, near Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

















chester Co., N. Y. 








COLGATE ACADEMY R="'e" 


Boys’School, of thorough ae, on 
high moral character; prepares for es 
or Scientific School. Gymnasium 
henry Be for athletic games. “Fail te term 
gins Rept. 18 .18. Address 
SHEPARDSON, Principal. 





The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 

.and families. Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 40 
ere de fram New York. Terms $500, 


JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 











SUITABLE ACCOMMODATIONS for 
ests at Bellmore, 

Ki Delightful situa- 

tion. South side. tae INDEPENDENT. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 


OTTER LAKE HOTEL. 
Beautifully located new hotel now open. 
Write for Booklets. des LAKE, N. Y., 
jJ.H. Witcox, Manage! 


CHATSWORTH INN. 


Larchmont, N. Y. Large rooms ; geod 
— 1, trees; twelve acres; fo’ 
m Grand’ Central; no liquor ; nme 
Lay Oct. t Address as above. 











suite. Special rates for families, or terms, 


etc., address RHINELAND, Hooker A 
nye, Poughkeepste, N, t we Soper St 
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French’s, Summer St., 


BOSTON. 


: aN LASS 
— ort \ 


\ A 


It is not enough to know that you will have a well- 
built carriage. For there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, A well-built carriage may be commonplace, 
The commonplace is never interesting. 

In our 1900 select carriage series you will find 
f many examples that embody not only the highest type 
tof mechanical perfection, but also all the pleasing 
> characteristics of the new, the novel—strong in orig- 
F inality, in individuality and in advanced, well poised 
t architecture. 


he hh hy > 
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These now await the pleasure of your early inspection. 


Designers, Builders, Distributers. 
iages built to suit, from our own or private 
draughting, on shortest notice, 

Mail orders carefully executed, 


The FRENCH CARRIAGE CO’y 


FERDINAND F. FRENCH, 
83 and 85 SUMMER 8T. 
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Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ON June 20th, July 9th, 17th and 
August Ist the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until Oc- 
tober 31st: 

Denver and return - + $31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 
Pueblo and return - - 31.50 
Glenwood Springsand return 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogden and return -_ - 44.50 
Deadwood, S.D. and return 33.55 
Hot Springs,S.D.and return 29.55 


Particulars of any agent, or call at 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't 8t., Philadelphia} 507 Smithf’id St., Pittsburg 
868 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - Buffalo| 17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2King8t.,East, Toronto, Ont. 





























Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bests name HorsForp’s on the wrapper. 











Recreation and 
Information Bureau. 


The latest innovation to aid travelers is the 
recently established Recreation and Information 
Bureau of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The headquarters of this Bureau is at 1216 
Broadway, corner of 30th Street, New York, with 
branches in all the City Ticket Offices of the New 
York Central in New York and Brooklyn, and in 
the large cities up the State through which the 
line passes, 

All persons, especially ladies, intending to make 
a trip for health or pleasure, will find it to their 
interest to avail themsélves of the facilities afforded 
by this system, 


A copy of “‘ America’s Summer Resorts,” will be sent free, 
postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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The political inter- 
ests involved in the 
strike at St. Louis 
were disclosed last week. Some time 
ago the control of the police force was 
taken from the city and given to Com- 
missioners appointed by the Governor. 
The Mayor of the city is a Republican ; 
the Governor of the State is always a 
Democrat. The Mayor by virtue of his 
office is a member of the Police Board. 
Governor Stephens asserts that Mayor 
Zeigenhein, being a candidate for re- 
nomination, has sought the political fa- 
vor of the strikers and their friends by 
refusing to assist the Police Board or 
even to attend its meetings. By issuing 
on the 11th inst. a proclamation com- 
manding citizens to keep the peace “ for 
three days,” the Mayor insinuated that 
the Governor would not call upon the 
militia for three days, because such ac- 
tion might prevent his party from elect- 
ing him, on the 14th, a delegate-at-large 
to the national convention. The Gov- 
ernor was made a delegate, but he did 
not thereafter call out the militia. He 
was convinced, he said, that the police 
and the sheriff’s posse of citizens were 
“equal to the emergency.” This posse 
was called into service by the sheriff, a 
Republican, in obedience to the Gov- 
ernor’s command. Mr. Noble, formerly 
Secretary of the Interior, asserts that the 
Governor thus sought to shift responsi- 
bility to a Republican officer and to make 
the Republican party unpopular, because 
the posse would be hated by a majority 
of the people. During last week disor- 
der in the city was not repressed. Women 
who ventured to ride on the cars were 
brutally beaten, cars were obstructed, 
and several riots took place. There was 


Politics in the 
St. Louis Strike 


No. 2690 


Survey of the World. 


an attempt to assassinate the commander 
of the posse, and President Patterson, of 
the strikers’ union, was fatally stabbed 
by an idle workman with whom he had 
a quarrel. Officers of the posse became 
angry because they were arrested and 
held for murder, and there were signs 
that the police could no longer be 
trusted to withstand the strikers. Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the Federation of La- 
bor, induced the union to submit to the 
company a proposition concerning the 
reinstatement of the old employees; but 
the company rejected this, saying it 
had enough new men. Thereupon 
Gompers declared that the power of the. 
entire Federation should be exerted for 
the strikers, and the boycott began. 


a 


Admiral Dewey has at 
betes gee last discovered that there 
eld rf 

can be no place for him 
on the party tickets. Recalling his re- 
mark at the time when his candidacy 
was announced, that if the people wanted 
him he would serve, he now says: “I 
thank God they do not appear to want 
me.” It is now well understood that 
he would not accept second place on any 
ticket. His brother-in-law, John R. Mc- 
Lean, did not attend the Democratic 
State Convention in Ohio last week, but 
before he sailed for Europe he sent to 
Mr. Bryan a contribution of $25,000 for 
the party’s campaign fund. Mr. Bryan, 
in letters to ex-Senator Blackburn, has 
advised the Democrats of Kentucky to 
repeal the Goebel election law. What is 
regarded by some as a device for collect- 
ing campaign funds from the postmast- 
ters without violating the law has been 
described by the daily press. Each post- 
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master is asked by the National Com- 
mercial and Industrial League, whose 
manager is a Federal officer in New 
York, to obtain from ten Republicans a 
subscription of fifty cents each for the 
League’s official organ, a monthly pub- 
lication. The postmaster is permitted to 
know that the labors of the League are 
warmly approved by Senator Hanna, 
whose letter of commendation is printed 
for his enlightenment. In the case of a 
protest against the collection of -the 
Dingley duty on a quantity of tobacco 
imported from Porto Rico in June, 1899, 
the assessment of the duty has been af- 
firmed by Judge Townsend of the Dis- 
trict Court, who holds in an elaborate 
opinion that while the island was con- 
stitutionally acquired, it was at the date 
of the importation a foreign country 
with respect to the constitution and the 
tariff laws. This opinion supports the 
doctrine that the constitution was not ex- 
tended by its own force over our new 
possessions at the time of cession. 


& 


Viideisity ont The disclosures in court 
the Ice Frust COMCerning the large in- 

terest of Mayor Van 
Wyck and other officers of the New 
York city government in the American 
Ice Company, commonly called the Ice 
Trust, did not prevent the Democrats of 
the State from making the Mayor’s 
brother Augustus (also the holder of a 
large block of Ice Trust shares) a dele- 
gate-at-large to the national convention 
on a platform that sharply denounces all 
Trusts ; but they have caused a reduction 
of the Trust’s prices, and have induced 
Boss Croker to cut short his visit in 
England. The Mayor had for some days 
avoided examination in court, but at 
last he was required to testify before 
Judge Gaynor. He admitted that he 
bought 5,000 shares (par value $500,- 
000) of Ice Trust stock before the shares 
were put on the market, receiving them 
from the President of the company and 
paying $50,000 in cash and $200,000 in 
promissory notes. The cash he borrowed 
from the Garfield Bank, he said; but this 
was denied by the President of the bank, 
and it was shown that the Mayor bor- 
rowed the money from the President of 
the Ice Trust who sold him the shares. 
That is to say, his large interest had been 
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acquired by means of notes exclusively. 
John F. Carroll, who represents Croker 
during the latter’s absence in England, 
admitted that he also had become the 
possessor of 5,000 shares in the same 
way, borrowing from the same generous 
friend the money required. The Mayor 
said that he still owned 4,300 shares. He 
did not know, he testified, that the Trust 
had leased docks from the city and by 
means of them had established a monop- 
oly; nor did he know that the Trust was 
supplying the city departments with ice. 
He was questioned along the line of the 
published suggestion that the acquisition 
of his shares was related to his veto of 
certain bills that would have deprived the 
Trust of its dock privileges; but there 
appears to be on this point no evidence 
to warrant proceedings against him. 
There is a conflict of legal opinion on the 
question whether he can be punished 
under the charter provision which for- 
bids municipal officers to have an inter- 
est in city contracts or leases. Governor 
Roosevelt has been asked to remove him 
from office, and the company is a defend- 
ant in two courts under the Anti-Trust 
law. It is denied that Carroll has been 
deposed by Croker, who, with his fam- 
ily, holds 3,000 shares of the stock. 
2 


Good order prevailed 
throughout the island 
during the municipal 
elections, which took place on Saturday 
last. Press reports say that in Havana 
and other cities no drunken men were to 
be seen near the polling places or in the 
streets. About 160,000 voters had been 
registered—24,000 of these in Havana— 
but in some places not more than half of 
those who were qualified went to the 
polls. The Australian ballot was used. 
The franchise had been given to citizens 
of voting age who could read and write, 
or who had $250 worth of property, and 
to all who had served in the insurgent 
army. Both the National and the Repub- 
lican parties stood for Cuban independ- 
ence as against annexation or prolonged 
American rule. The National party, 
whose candidate for Mayor in Havana 
was Gen. Alejandro Rodriguez, -had the 
support of General Gomez, and its lead- 
ers as a rule were insurgents not holding 
office; while insurgents in office con- 
trolled the Republican party in that city. 
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The. Democratic party had been organ- 
ized by conservatives who intended that 
it should represent the Spaniards, the 
Cuban autonomists, and the moneyed 
men of the island. The Spaniards were 
not attracted to it, and its prospects were 
not improved by the charge that it was in 
favor of annexation, altho it met this 
charge by denial. In Santiago the col- 
ored voters made no contest, and the 
white Democrats elected Sefior Grinan to 
succeed himself in the office of Mayor. 
It is said that not more than one-fifth of 
the qualified voters there went to the 
polls. The Nationalists elected General 
Rodriguez in Havana by a majority of 
two to one over Mora, the Republican 
candidate. The Democrats refrained 


from voting. 
3 


Shortly after Rontgen’s 
discovery of the rays 
which bear his name, 
Becquerel found that uranium and its 
salts possessed the remarkable property 
of emitting rays which closely re- 
sembled the X rays; for they penetrated 
wood and aluminum, and rendered air 
and gases better conductors of electricity ; 
in short, they exhibited all the qualities 
of the Rontgen rays. Another strange 
peculiarity of these Becquerel rays is that 
they do not seem to grow less active with 
the lapse of time; they do not appear to 
require an accession of energy to make 
up for the radiations which emanate from 
them. Their condition resembles that of 
the magnet ; a condition, perhaps, of po- 
larized matter. Becquerel’s discovery 
followed closely that of Réntgen; and 
now we have a new field opened in 
science by the discovery of still other sub- 
stances which glow with the mysterious 
light which can pass through substances 
opaque to ordinary light; even human 
flesh. Madame Curie and her husband 
have isolated from pitch-blende two sub- 
stances which emit radiations that are 
said to be more powerful than the Bec- 
querel radiations ; to these substances the 
general name of radioactive substances 
is given. Pitch-blende is an oxid of 
uranium. There are many varieties of 
mineral pitch which are found in the 
neighborhood of springs containing pe- 
troleum, bitumen and asphaltum. Ma- 
dame Curie and her husband isolated 
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from pitch-blende a new element, polo- 
nium, resembling zinc in its chemical 
properties; differing, however, in possess- 
ing radioactive properties of greater in- 
tensity than uraniunr salts. The activity 
of the Becquerel rays is nearly propor- 
tional to the amount of the metal uranium 
present : this*is not the case with this new 
substance obtained from pitch-blende. 
Its radioactivity is much greater than 
that calculated from the proportion of 
uranium. Hence there is the possibility 
that we have to deal with a new substance, 
to which the name of polonium has been 
given from the name of the country in 
which the pitch-blende was discovered. 
Polonium possesses four hundred times 
the radiating power of uranium. It is, 
however, more or less an assumption that 
polonium is a new element; for it has no 
characteristic spectrum. The discover- 
ers of polonium have also lately found 
still another substance in pitch-blende to — 


- which they have given the name of 


radium. This substance is still more 
radioactive. It is chemically like barium, 
and the spectrum is said to contain a new 
line. A Frenchman, M. Debierne, has 
also isolated still another substance from 
pitch-blende, to which he gives the name 
of actinium. He claims that it is more 
radioactive than any of the substances 
hitherto discovered. Pitch-blende, like 
liquid air, seems to be yielding to patient 
analysis many new constituents of the 
universe. We have now a new subject 
in physics which deals with the curious 
properties of these radioactive sub- 
stances; and there are some who think 
that these new powders may take the 
place of the complicated apparatus used 
to obtain photographs of the bones of the 
human body. ie 


: The Year-Book of 
~ i the Congregational 

churches is out, and 
furnishes. some interesting facts. The 
entire membership of the denomination 
is 629,874. There are 5,604 churches 
with 5,614 ministers; Sunday school 
membership is 682,907. The Young 
People’s Societies number 3,696, with a 
membership of 191,753. The benevo- 
lent contributions make a total of 
$2,110,413, while the home expensés are 
$7,023,124. Home missions lead with 
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$477,852; foreign missions come next, 
$445,508; the Education Society, $193,- 
376; American Missionary Association, 
$141,022. The interest, however, at- 
taches less to the absolute figures than to 
the comparisons, indicating the changes 
that have taken place and the features 


that make up these figures. The Church. 


membership shows an increase of 1,640 
during the year, or a trifle over one- 
quarter of one per cent. In 31 States 
there was a gain of 4,088, but in 19 
States there was a loss of 2,448. If we 
examine the different States we find that 
the heaviest loss was in Massachusetts— 
578. Then comes Connecticut, 264; 
Maine, 236; New Hampshire, 174; Ver- 
mont, 82; Rhode Island alone of the 
New England States showing a gain— 
56. The largest gain was in Wisconsin 
—g908; then come Colorado, 366; IIli- 
nois, 309; Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan 
and others. Of the 5,614 ministers, 
1,559 are without charge, leaving 
3,655 to care for the churches, of which 
I,OII are not supplied, while 361 are 
cared for by licentiates. In the Indian 
Territory the four churches are all va- 
cant. The largest number of vacant 
churches is in Michigan—108, almost 
one in three. Massachusetts has the 
smallest proportional number of vacant 
churches—58 out of 600. The net gain 
in the Sunday school membership is only 
294, 27 States showing a gain and 24 a 
loss. The benevolent contributions show 
a gain of $217,494, 30 States increasing 
their donations, 20 decreasing them. The 
record of ministers shows a gain of 25. 


& 


The great fluc- 
: gtuation in the 

amount of lega- 
cies given to our benevolent societies is 
a chief cause of the debts which these 
societies sometimes incur. Let a so- 
ciety receive one year $150,000 in lega- 
cies and use it in enlargements which 
require heavier expenses the next year, 
and then let the legacy receipts of the 
next year fall to $50,000, and there is 
sure to be a heavy debt. The amount of 
money our societies receive from. lega- 
cies seems to be falling off, and perhaps 
one reason is the fact that the United 
States Government puts a heavy war- 
tax on legacies. The Baptists, Con- 
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gregationalists and Methodists are all 
complaining of reduced legacies, which 
would cripple them severely were it not 
for the fact of an increase in gifts from 
living donors. A number of the so- 
cieties are now forming a plan of cap- 
italizing their legacies, by spending, as 
the American Board proposes to do in a 
plan just adopted at the suggestion of 
President Capen, only a fraction each 
year, say one-third, of the total legacies 
received, and holding the rest as a fund 
for the two succeeding years. The 
American Board also proposes to raise a 
special new fund of $250,000, to which 
legacies shall be added. Thus if the 
legacy receipts of the year following the 
establishment of this Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund should be $100,000, it would 
make a total of $350,000, of which one- 
third would be spent, leaving $233,000 
for the succeeding year. If that year 
the legacy receipts were $150,000, the 
total would be $383,000, and if one-third 
were spent there would be $255,000 to 
carry forward. It is proposed to have 
such a sum always in hand as a working 
capital, and to act as a sort of fly-wheel 
in the financial machinery. 


& 


The dates of Abraham and of 
the Exodus have been made 
the subject of several inves- 
tigations recently by German scholars, 
who are more and more inclining to fig- 
ures approximating the traditional years 
assigned to these important factors in 
Israel’s history. Among these are Pas- 
tor E. Rapprecht, known on account of 
his anti-critical works, who has recently 
brought out the first scientific Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament from a de- 
cided traditional standpoint since the 
days of Keil. In his new work, “ Hand- 
buch der Etnleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment.” (pp. xxili, 548), he places the 
emigration of Abraham at 2137 B. C., 
and the Exodus at 1492 B. C., and the 
fourth year of Solomon at 1013. Some- 
what earlier two other German scholars, 
Rost in his “ Untersuchungen zur Alt- 
orientalischen Geschichte,’ and Leh- 
mann, in his “Zwei Hauptprobleme 
der Altorientalischen Chronologie,” had 
sifted the materials on hand anew. These 
facts led Hommel, who had in his Alt- 
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era of Abraham at about 1900, and made 
Merenphthah -the Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus, placing this latter event at 1277 
B. C., to revise his figures somewhat, 
especially, too, as new Assyrian pub- 
lications had also suggested such a re- 
vision. In the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schift, No. 12, he publishes a short and 
seemingly preliminary .report of his in- 
vestigations, p. 998-1003, in which he 
claims to have discovered a remarkable 
agreement between the current dates for 
Abraham and Moses and the Babylon- 
ian records. He now places Ham- 
murabi, the contemporary of Abraham, 
at 2232 and the period of Abraham at 
2100, more or less. This naturally leads 
to a modification ‘of the period of the Ex- 
odus, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus is 
not Merenphthah, but Amenophis II, ca. 
1461-1436 B. C. 


The experience of Pro- 
fessor Schell, of Wurzburg, 
has not discouraged the in- 
defatigable Catholic pastor in Munich, 
Dr. Joseph Miller, in his pleadings for 
a reform within his Church by a deeper 
spiritualizing and evangelizing of the 
masses in that communion. He has pub- 
lished a series of books on the subject, 
but all of a kind that have offered no pre- 
text for ecclesiastical discipline. Now 
he has taken a further step by the pub- 
lication of a new journal, devoted to re- 
ligion and letters, and entitled Renais- 
sance. It is rarely that a Catholic au- 
thor has such an appreciation of Prot- 
estantism as is the case with Miller. 
He openly recognizes the fact that in 
all the leading walks of life Protestanism 
surpasses Catholicism in power and in- 
fluence. In his new journal, first issue, 
he says: 

“While among the Protestants, notwith- 
standing their deep inner variations, the one- 
ness of common interests is being felt more 
and more, within the Catholic Church the op- 
posite tendency is showing itself, and publicly 
and secretly the alienation of greater masses 
is the order of the day. A bitter hatred is felt 
against the Church by many of its adherents 
because it is not in sympathy with the times 
and is hostile to the best type of modern civ- 
ilization, and it is not only the learned world 
where this estrangement has become a power- 
ful factor and agency.” 

He acknowledges that Protestantism 
is gaining more rapidly comparatively 
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than Roman Catholicism, especially 
through mixed marriages, and that the 
bulk of the proletariat belongs to his own 
Church. Dr. Miller recently organ- 
ized a “ Society of Reform Catholics ” 
in Munich, which has attracted attention 
from friend and foe. Just what the 
Church authorities will do remains to be 
seen. 


a “ & 
The Venezuelan _revo- 
Litton Amecien lution is over. General 
Hernandes, the professional revolu- 


tionist who has been in the thick of 
every Venezuelan revolt for the past 32 
years, was captured the other day with 
his forces by the Government troops, 
and he will now be “ exhibited ” in the 
streets of Caracas to the wondering pop- 
ulace. General Hernandes started the 
revolution simply to become president. 
In the neighboring republic of Colombia 
the drama of the revolution has appar- 
ently entered the last act. Government 
official dispatches announce the complete 
overthrow of the rebels in Santander, 
after a hard-contested battle, lasting 
twenty-one days, and their forces re- 
mained complete masters of the field. 
The casualties were 1,800 dead belong- 
ing to the enemy, 2,000 wounded. and 
1,800 prisoners of war, besides imple- 
ments of war in large quantities which 
were taken from the enemy. Among 
the prisoners taken was General Vargas 
Santos, one of the prominent Liberal 
leaders. On the other hand, the revo- 
lutionists claim to have defeated the 
Government forces in three fierce bat- 
les, and to be now practically in control 
of all strategic points of the country. 
Argentina and Chile have each just 
heard a Presidential message at the 
opening of Congress, which tell of peace, 
prosperity and progress. Argentina, 
however, is striving to introduce com- 
merce, colonization and a just govern- 
ment in some of her distant territories, 
while Chile is exciting both Peru and 
Bolivia by her attitude of delay in the 
settlement of the Tacna and Arica ques- 
tion. This dispute will be a perpetual 
thorn in the side of both Peru and Bo- 
livia, until Peru gets back both prov- 
inces, and Bolivia obtains a direct out- 
let to the Pacific Ocean through its own 
territory, It may take war, however, 
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before this is settled, and in that case 
more parties may be brought into the dis- 
pute than the three directly concerned. 
The proposed Pan-American Conference, 
it is now decided, will be held in the City 
of Mexico next year between the months 
of April and July. The tentative pro- 
gram will include the discussion of Ist, 
subjects discussed by the former con- 
ference of 1890; 2d, Arbitration; 3d, 
International Court of Claims; 4th, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Industry; 5th, 
Reorganization of Bureau of American 
Republics. We understand that the 
United States, Mexico and all the Cen- 
tral and South American States have 
signified their intention of being repre- 
sented at the conference by two or three 
delegates each. 
& 


The situation in China has 
grown rapidly worse. Pe- 
king is isolated, so that no 
reliable news has come from the capital 
for several days. Admiral Seymour’s 
relieving force is also isolated, and ap- 
parently in considerable peril. There 
are rumors that the foreign legations in 
Peking have been destroyed, and one am- 
bassador, said to be the German, mur- 
dered. Some of the mission buildings, 
those of the American Board and a Cath- 
olic Church are also reported burned. 
As to the missionaries themselves there 
are no definite statements further than 
that they have gathered in the compound 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Mis- 
sion, which is a large establishment and 
easily defended. Additional ships of 
war have been ordered from other ports 
to Taku, and the different Powers are 
gathering troops as rapidly as possible. 
An American regiment has been ordered 
from Manila to Tientsin. Such in brief 
is the situation so far as appears from 
the standpoint of the foreigners. As to 
the action of the Chinese there have 
been conflicting rumors. Early in the 
week there came a report that the Em- 
peror Kwang Su had, through a confi- 
dential minister, presented a special peti- 
tion to the Powers for reinstatement, 
but this has not been confirmed. The 
statement that the Empress-Dowager 
had taken refuge in the Russian Lega- 
tion is also not confirmed, but the last in- 
formation before communication was 
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cut off, was that, apparently terrified at 
the unexpected spread of the riot,she had 
made an appeal to the Boxers, without 
however gaining any advantage what- 
ever. She then announced to the 
French Ambassador that there would 
be no opposition made to the entrance 
of the foreign troops, but this was fol- 
lowed by the statement that an army 
of 10,000 Chinese regulars was facing 
Admiral Seymour at the gate of Peking, 
having first burned all the bridges and 
torn up the rails so as to hinder his ad- 
vance as much as possible. From the 
other provinces comes news of increas- 
ing danger from insurrection. In 
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Yunnan a Roman Catholic mission has 
been destroyed. There are riots re- 
ported in the Kwangtung Province, and 
throughout Central China the people are 
in a state of great excitement. The port 
cities, as Shanghai, Hong Kong, etc., are 
regarded as safe, but the wildest rumors 
are prevalent on every hand. President 
McKinley and Secretaries Root and Hay 
are in constant consultation over the sit- 
uation with regard to the steps necessary 


to be taken. 
& 


Naturally there is 
great anxiety with re- 
gard to the mission- 
aries. Peking is occupied by a consid- 
erable force of missionaries belonging 
to the American Board, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Presbyterian Board 
and the London Missionary Society. 


The Situation of 
the Missionaries 
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These are all gathered in mission com- 
pounds, large buildings surrounded by 
walls, some of them of considerable size, 
and located in different parts of the city. 
The largest is that of the Methodist 
Board, and as that is nearer the lega- 
tions it seems to have been thought 
best to gather the entire missionary 
body within its walls. There is also 
an important station of the Ameri- 
can Board at Tung Cho, about thirteen 
miles from Peking, the seat of the Tung 
Cho College, ‘of the American Board. 
The missionaries from that place have all 
come into Peking for protection. The 
other important stations are Pao-Ting, 
about 100 miles southwest of Peking, 
and Tsun-Hua, 60 miles east of Peking. 
This latter is held by the Methodist 
Board, and the former has missionaries 
of the Methodist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Boards. There was great 
anxiety with regard to some of the mis- 
sionaries at Tsun-Hua, but a telegram 
received by the Methodist Board during 
the past week says that they are safe. 
From Pao-Ting there is no news, and 
while very strong assurances have been 
given by the Chinese authorities that the 
missionaries would be protected there is 
no confidence felt in the ability of the 
Government there to secure protection. 
So far as appears the Pao-Ting mission- 
aries have not been brought to a place of 
safety. It is fortunate that in the prov- 
ince of Shan-tung there appears to be 
no disturbance, a telegram having been 
received saying that “ Shan-tung is or- 
derly.” No direct news has come from 
missionaries in other parts of the em- 
pire, but there is the gravest of fear for 
those in West and North China. The 
announcement of disturbance in the 
province of Hunan, which has only re- 
cently been opened to missionary work, 
gives occasion for anxiety as to the Pres- 
byterian missionaries in that province. 
With the exception of the two telegrams 
with regard to’ Tsun-Hua and Shan-tung 
the only direct message that has come 
has been from the Methodist mission- 
aries at Peking, urging the Board to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment at Washington to take more se- 
rious steps for the protection of Ameri- 
can life and property. There is this of 
encouragement, that so far the uprising 
appears to be more political than per- 
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sonal against the foreigners. It is a 
significant fact that seldom have for- 
eigners been attacked personally in _ 
China without previous warning, and 
in many cases individuals have been pro- 
tected. The most bitter feeling appears 
to be against the Roman Catholics and 
the native Christians. So far the Prot- 
estant communities have not suffered pro- 
porticnately, and the hostility to the na- 
tive Christians appears to be very largely 
through fear of their possible disloyalty 
to the Chinese nation. 


a 


The crisis has come so 
suddenly that the Eu- 
ropean Powers have ap- 
parently been taken unawares, and have 
scarcely had time to formulate their 
plans. The one thing that dominates 
everything else is the necessity of pro- 
tecting the Legations in Peking, and, in 
case of disaster to them, of visiting se- 
vere punishment on the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Who is to do this is not yet 
evident. The overwhelming force of 
Russia close at hand points to her as the 
most available agent in the matter, but 
Japan looks on with jealous eyes and 
claims the right to send as many troops 
as her rival. That England is coming 
to a realization of the situation is evi- 
dent, but her action, beyond her initia- 
tive in sending Admiral Seymour, is not 
made plain. France, as the _ special 
guardian of Roman Catholic interests, is 
deeply concerned, but for some reason 
does not appear ready to act. All the 
Powers are watching the United States 
with great interest to see what course 
the Government will take. A notable 
article has appeared in the National Re- 
view, in which it is claimed that Secre- 
tary Hay’s “open door” triumph is real- 
ly no triumph at all, inasmuch as Rus- 
sia does not appear pledged to it in any 
such way as to compel her to place her- 
self on a par with other countries in the 
sections controlled by her. This means 
that when she occupies Manchuria and 
North China she will erect tariff barriers 
and claim to keep her promises by giv- 
ing to no one foreign nation any pref- 
erence over another. One thing seems 
to have impressed the European diplo- 
mats very unpleasantly. Early in the 
crisis Minister Conger and Admiral 
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Kempff sent several telegrams to Wash- 


ington asking for special instructions. 


These were refused them on the ground 
that previous general instructions were 
all sufficient, and there was repeated the 
statement that America must act inde- 
pendently. This decision is looked upon 
as all right if it is held to right through. 
What the European Powers apparently 
fear is that America will leave to them 
the task of righting the situation polit- 
ically, and that then she will come in 
and point to the “ open door ” agreement 
as the basis of a claim for a commercial 
share in the new arrangements. If 
America will join heartily in the respon- 
sibility she can fairly claim a share in 
the advantage. If, however, she shirks 
the one she has no right to expect the 
other. The following extract from the 
London letter to the Sun of this city 
states the situation exactly: 


“ What Europe does ask of America in the 
present grave crisis in the world’s affairs is 
simply this, that she make up her mind and 
refrain from wabbling afterward. That its 
voice may now be most potent let America 
insist that China shall be punished for her 
grave violation of international law, let Amer- 
ica contribute her full share of men and means 
for this purpose and let her at the same time 
demand the limitation of China’s punishment 
to military, without political, penalties and a 
general concert of the Powers would be well 
nigh assured. 

“Independent action by the United States 
against China in the present situation is re- 
garded in Europe as absolutely impossible. 
Limited or partial American co-operation in 
dealing with the crisis can scarcely be tol- 
erated. The United States must use all their 
available resources in the Far East as freely 
as all the other Powers will do or keep aloof 
altogether from concerted action with the 
Powers.” 

& 


The situation in South 
Se Se Aden eee improved from 
a military standpoint, but the political 
question is now becoming acute. Gen- 
eral Roberts has succeeded in completely 
restoring connections with Bloemfontein, 
and General Buller has turned General 
Botha’s flank so that Laing’s Nek has 
been evacuated and the British are in full 
possession of the historic fields there and 
at Majuba. The two armies are thus in 
easy communication through the eastern 
part of the Orange River colony, and it 
is scarcely to be expected that the resist- 
ance there will be continued for any 


length of time. The occupation of 
Laing’s Nek has shown that the damage 
to the tunnel was not as serious as had 
been reported, and it is thought that a 
comparatively short time will place the 
railway in running order. This will fa- 
cilitate very greatly the conduct of the 
British troops. General Botha is in force 
at Middleburg, but President Kruger has 
not waited for him, but has again re- 
moved his capital to a point still further 
east on the railway, and on the very edge 
of the Lydenburg region. So far as the 
military operations are concerned the 
close of the week is very quiet. Politically 
the most serious fact is the resignation of 
Premier Schreiner from the Cape Minis- 
try. This is on the ground that he is en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the course of 
the Afrikanders, and as he cannot carry 
them with him he withdraws. Previous- 
ly he had accepted the resignation of two 
other ministers. Just what will be the 
result is not yet evident. There were re- 
ports that Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. 
Schreiner’s predecessor, would be called 
to the position, and that he would call a 
coalition cabinet, including Mr. Schreiner 
and some of the more moderate Afri- 
kanders. The course that will be taken 
will depend somewhat upon the action 
of the Afrikander Congress to meet this 
week. Another disturbing element is the 
situation both in Cape Colony and the 
outlying sections of the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal. There are 
reports of trouble between the natives 
and the Boers who have given up their 
arms. The Basutos appear to be taking 
advantage of their white neighbors, and 
looting the farms, and there is also con- 
siderable hostility manifest in Cape Col- 
ony on the part of the loyal inhabitants 
toward those who joined the Boer army. 
There are indications that Sir Alfred 
Milner is seeking some plan which shall 
alleviate the hostile feeling of the differ- 
ent parties, and it is reported that new 
propositions have been made by Presi- 
dent Kruger for peace. Whether the 
disturbances in China, creating an imme- 
diate necessity for a large military force 
there, will affect the final settlement, is 
uncertain. The prevalent opinion in the 
English press appears to be that the Eng- 
lish Government cannot afford to weaken 
in the slightest, but that it must carry 
through its program firmly, altho kindly. 
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The Foreigner from a Chinese Point of View. 
By Henry Liddell, M.D. 


HILE it is doubtless true that the 
hostility shown the foreigner in 
China is in a measure due to the 

attitude assumed by the Western Ameri- 
can toward the Mongolian domiciled on 
the Pacific Slope, this is by no means the 
whole of the truth. The root of the mat- 
ter lies deeper, and has many ramifica- 
tions. In the first place, the foreigner is 
disliked simply because he is a foreigner, 
no matter what his nationality. He is a 
“fan-kuwai,” “a  white-faced dog;” 
scarcely a human. A mob of Chinese 
out on a raid against foreigners wastes 
no time in consideration of the question 
of nationality, any more than an Ameri- 
can inquires whether the laundrymen on 
the next block hail from Kwang-si or 
Hu-peh. 

To one who has not resided in China 
the determination of the problem involv- 
ing the question of responsibility for na- 
tive attacks on foreigners is not an easy 
one; but those who have experience 
no difficulty in the premises. Who are 
at the bottom of the mischief? Is it the 
officials, the priesthood, the people them- 
selves? It is the literati. 

Missionaries resident in China are as 
one in this opinion. Rev. Alexander 
Williamson, author of “ Journeys in 
North China and Manchuria,” says: 
“The Chinese opponents of missions, as 
of everything foreign, are, not the people, 
but the literati, or officials.” Another 
American missionary, speaking of the 
massacre of the two Swedish missiona- 
ries, Wikholm and Johansson, in the prov- 
ince of Hu-peh a few years ago, says: 
“Our sympathies with the Chinese as an 
oppressed race should not blind us to the 
fact that some of the highest and many of 
the lower officials are committed to an 
anti-foreign policy that works with the 
deadly weapons of poisonous slander and 
mob violence.” This is confirmed by the 
Shanghai correspondent of a leading 
London daily, who reports that Viceroy 
Chang, notorious for his hatred of for- 
eigners, and for encouraging natives in 
the barbarous treatment of Europeans, is 


reported to have addressed a petition to 
the throne openly advocating the exter- 
minationof foreigners in China, and espe- 
cially English, in order to prevent the 
eventual partition of China among Euro- 
pean powers. 

The literati of China include all those 
who have taken degrees at the liter- 
ary examinations held at stated pe- 
riods, either at the district city or at the 
great triennial examinations at Peking, 
at which thousands of aspirants from all 
parts of the empire compete. The prizes 
are few. The successful competitors 
may receive official appointments, or may 
have to rest content with being placed on 
the “expectant” or eligible list. The 
majority remain there, and the number 
of literati belonging to the great tribe of 
office seekers is naturally large. As 
might be inferred, they are not a very 
scrupulous body of men. They are fa- 
natics in everything relating to China and 
the Chinese, and their hatred of foreign- 
ers—“ the outer barbarians ”—is only ex- 
ceeded by their crass ignorance of every- 
thing relating to them. 

This is well exemplified in the pages of 
a small book of the most scurrilous and 
indecent character, “ published,” as ap- 
pears from the title-page, “ by the Gentry 
and People.” It is entitled “A Death 
Blow to Corrupt Doctrines.” It has had 
an enormous circulation thrcughout the 
Chinese Empire, one zealous person alone 
having subscribed for 800,000 copies, to 
be distributed gratuitously. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the headquarters of the 
fanatics responsible for the dissemination 
of this outrageous publication in each of 
the eighteen provinces has been found to 
be the yamen of the chief magistrate. 

The attention of certain Christian mis- 
sionaries resident at Tung-chow, in the 
province of Shan-tung, having been di- 
rected to this scandalous treatise, it was 
decided to translate it, and so make its 
contents known to the outside world. 
The translators regard it “ as of too much 
importance to be withheld from the for- 
eign public, believing as we do that it is 
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a remarkably truthful representation of 
the animus of the ruling and literary 
classes of China toward foreigners. We 
believe, also, that it has been largely: in- 
strumental in giving rise to the vile and 
slanderous stories concerning foreign 
residents and native Christians which 
have recently spread throughout China ; 
and that it sheds important light on the 
means by which the massacre at Tien- 
tsin was brought about. No mere de- 
scription, however full, could possibly 
convey any adequate idea of its vileness 
and deadly animosity.” 

Practically, and in the intent of the au- 
thor, the book is an attack on Christian- 
ity, and on Christian nations at large. All 
Europeans are classed together, and their 
religion is regarded as one. “ It is not,” 
say the translators, “an ordinarily ob- 
scene book; nor are its obscenities their 
own end. They have a subtle aim. Jt 
is, to connect with the very idea of a for- 
eigner associations of the lowest and 
most repulsive.” 

It might seem to some that it is a book 
so full of exaggerations, misrepresenta- 
tions, and wholesale falsehoods, its ex- 
cesses would be its own refutation. 
“ But,” say the translators, “the author 
doubtless understood his readers better 
than we do. He knew their extreme ig- 
norance of everything relating to foreign- 
ers, and with what ready credulity they 
drink in such stories as those here pre- 
sented. There can be no doubt in the 
minds of those who know the Chinese 
that nearly all who read the book will be- 
lieve it.” 

So much for the translators; now for 

the Chinaman himself. The first to 
speak is an anonymous scholar who de- 
scribes himself as “ A man of Jao-chow, 
above all others distressed in heart.” 
“The religion of T‘ien-chu [lit., “ Sect 
of the Lord of Heaven ”] originated with 
Jesus. Its adherents falsely assert that 
Jesus was endowed with divine gifts. 
‘ Priests are for the most part 
educated to their profession from their 
childhood. They are emasculated. 
Those who enter this religion practice 
wickedness with the priests without re- 
straint. Every seventh day all assemble in 
church. When the ceremonies are 
over all give themselves up to debauch- 
ery. This they call ‘The Great Com- 
munion,’ or ‘ Love Gathering!’ 








“ They make use of occult and devilish 
arts and bewitch the ignorant by magical 
arts and incantations, so they joyfully en- 
ter the sect. . When a person enters 
this religion the teacher gives him four 
ounces of silver and a pill. When he has 
taken this pill his whole mind is confused 
and darkened, so that he destroys his an- 
cestral tablets and only worships an im- 
age of a naked child which points one fin- 
ger toward heaven and another toward 
the earth. They say this is the Prince 
Jesus. Families having daughters, on 
entering their religion, restrain one of 
them from marriage. These are the 
guardians of the locks and keys of the 
chest containing magical spells and in- 
cantations. They are called ‘the old 
women who open the chest.” . . . In 
case of funerals, the religious teachers 
eject all the relatives and friends from 
the house, and the corpse is put into the 
coffin with closed doors. Both eyes are 
secretly taken out, and the orifice sealed 
up with a plaster. The reason for ex- 
tracting the eyes is this: From one hun- 
dred pounds of Chinese lead can be ex- 
tracted eight pounds of silver, and the re- 
maining ninety-two pounds of lead can 
be sold at the original cost. But the only 
way to obtain this silver is by compound- 
ing the lead with the eyes of Chinamen. 
The eyes of foreigners are of no use for 
this purpose. It is impossible to 
enumerate all their practices. If we seek 
for the general motive which leads to 
them, it is a fixed determination utterly to 
befool our people, and under false pre- 
tense of religion to exterminate them. 
Thus they wish to take possession of The 
Middle Kingdom.” 

The- Man- Most - Distressed - in- Heart 
fortifies his arguments by a great array 
of quotations from other native writers. 
One of these reads: “ In the kingdom of 
O-kwo-er, they constantly practice kill- 
ing men to sacrifice to Jesus, in praying 
for happiness. When a principal 
man dies, they offer one thousand men as 
a sacrifice. To procure victims, they 
catch foreigners and traders coming into 
their borders, and if these are not suff- 
cient they seize travelers, so that no one 
dares to go to market alone, for fear of 
being carried off. It is considered hon- 
orable to have many wives. The princi- 
pal man is allowed three thousand.” An- 
other author writes: “The Manichean 
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sect neither eat meat nor drink wine. 
They meet at night to gratify their filthy 
lusts.” Another veracious scribe, author 
of “ The Mirror of the West,” says: “ In 
England, they have the art of cutting out 
paper men and horses, and by burning 
charms and repeating incantations trans- 
forming them into real men and horses. 
They may, however, be dissolved by beat- 
ing a gong, or by discharging large guns 
at them. They may also be dissolved by 
spouting water over them.” 

And so on, ad nauseam, a hundred 
other native writers being called in evi- 
dence to substantiate the charges laid 
against “the dissolute and abandoned 
non-human species.” The citations from 
these writers exceed in indecency any- 
thing that can be imagined, and are too 
utterly abominable to be even hinted at. 

The missionary translators of “ The 
Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines” re- 
gard the book as having an important po- 
litical significance. It not only shows 
(they claim) in a vivid light the real ani- 
mus of those who have arrayed them- 
selves against foreigners, but reveals their 
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purposes and plans, and exposes the reck- 
less and diabolical arts by which they 
seek to manufacture a public sentiment 
that will be ready for deeds of violence 
and blood. The book shows how the 
truth may be perverted and distorted, un- 
til it becomes in the hands of designing 
men a potent agency of evil. 

“Finally,” say the translators, “ it 
should be borne in mind that the book is 
directed against foreigners generally, and 
all intercourse with them—social, com- 
mercial and national. Religion is the 
point of attack because religion, in the 
minds of the Chinese, is essentially polit- 
ical and national. To them the idea that 
Christianity is propagated from benevo- 
lent motives is inconceivable. They al- 
most universally regard it as a political 
agency, used by foreigners for the accom- 
plishment of selfish and political ends.” 

The book is a terrible one, but thanks 
are due the translators for having shown 
us by its means just in what light the for- 
eigner is regarded by the people of “ Ta 
Tsing Kwoh ”—‘ The Country of the 
Great Pure Dynasty,” China. 


New York City. 


The Chinese Crisis. 


By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


Late.ty Unitep States MInNIsTER TO CHINA. 


ROM recent advices from China it 
appears that considerable trouble 
has been caused by a society whose 

name is “ Fists of Public Harmony,” 
which is abbreviated into “ Boxers.” 
China is honeycombed with secret socie- 
ties. They pretend to be charitable, but 
are mostly organized to oppose the Ming 
dynasty, and to put a Chinaman in place 
of a Manchu on the throne. The most 
celebrated of these is the Triad. The 
members of this organization are pursued 
relentlessly by the Government and some 
of them are executed nearly every year. 
The “ Boxers ” have sprung recently into 
notice. They formerly operated in Shan- 
tung and Chihli, and are now engaged in 
perpetrating outrages in Pechili. Pau- 
ting-foo is the capital of Pechili, and Pe- 
king is situated in that province. While 
contemplating the existing disturbances 


it must be remembered that almost always 
there are riots or incipient insurrections 
in China. They are caused by popular 
discontent, which is produced by deluges, 
famines, and short crops. The Govern- 
ment is held responsible for’these misfor- 
tunes, and in order to affect it injurious- 
ly, the simplest and most effective meth- 
od to pursue is to attack Christian con- 
verts, and foreigners. By the treaties the 
converts to Christianity must be protected 
in their cult, and the foreign Powers do 
not fail to go to their assistance whenever 
they are attacked. When we look around 
upon our own country, with a population 
of seventy millions, and see how exten- 
sively riots sometimes prevail growing 
out of labor questions—as now at St. 
Louis—we can readily understand how 
they can easily be gotten up in a country 
of about our size which has a population 
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of four hundred millions. In China the 
main end and purpose of all men is to 


make a living. The struggle for exist-. 


ence is intense. Wages are low and liv- 
ing is cheap. The currency is silver and 
copper.. Five cents a day—two and a 
half cents of our money—will support 
life, but it is hard for many people to earn 
that amount. Beggars are innumerable. 
They are persistent and importunate, and 
they are always ready to join in a riot. 
By the lower classes the missionary is 
well received. He goes taking bread, 
clothing and medical attendance, and the 
masses derive benefits from his presence, 
but missionary work more or less antag- 
onizes the Government. It educates the 
people, and the tendency of education is 
to make the Chinaman ponder on the 
subjection in which he is held by his au- 
tocratic masters. 

There need be little apprehension of 
foreigners suffering bodily harm in China 
except in isolated cases, and in very sud- 
den uprisings. In the little concessions in 
China there are usually military compa- 
nies formed by foreigners which are 
ready for any emergency. There is an 
excellent one at Tientsin. This city is 
about fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Peiho River. It is usually accessible by 
steamships drawing ten or eleven feet. 
The old Monocacy spent many winters 
at Tientsin. From Tongku, which is 
four miles from Taku—which town is at 
the mouth of the Peiho—there is a rail- 
road to Tientsin. There are now a great 
number of foreign war, ships lying off 
Taku, and many marines have been sent 
to Tientsin and Peking. That complete 
protection is assured for the foreign resi- 
dents at Tientsin and Peking cannot be 
doubted. 

There is some danger in sending for- 
eign soldiers or marines into the interior. 
It is easy to bring about a collision with 
these soldiers and imperial troops, and 
thereby precipitate war. It will be re- 
membered that the Japanese-Chinese war 
of 1894 originated from the fact that 
these Powers sent troops to Korea. <A 
collision naturally occurred, and a serious 
war resulted, the consequences of which 
have been very detrimental to China. As 
it appeared to the world that China had 
no fighting strength, the leading Powers 
deliberately proceeded to loot her. In 
1897 Germany landed a battalion of ma- 
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rines and took possession of the province 
of Shantung. Russia, which had prom- 
ised to protect China against all her ene- 
mies, followed suit by taking Talienwan 
and Port Arthur. France seized a tract 
of country in the South near Tonquin. 
England, of course, while always protest- 
ing that she was opposed to the dismem- 
berment of China, proceeded to seize 
about four hundred miles around Hong 
Kong and the great fortress of Weihai- 
wei, with extensive tracts of territory on 
the mainland. At this time England is 
raising and drilling a regiment of Chinese 
enlisted in that territory. Italy demanded 
a great concession, but was put off with 
the right to work some mines. 

There seems to prevail among the pow- 
erful nations something like our Senato- 
rial curtesy at Washington. It is under- 
stood that no great nation shall interfere 
with another great nation while it is prey- 
ing upon a weak and defenseless nation. 
Each nation therefore takes -its turn in 
despoiling its weak neighbors. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that if Russia were 
to take Manchuria, England would take 
the Yangtze Valley, Germany Central 
China and France the two provinces of 
which Canton is the chief city. What 
Japan would do is problematical—possi- 
bly she might claim the provinces which 
are nearest to Formosa, including the 
thriving towns of Amoy and Fuchow, 
and possibly she might fight. The atti- 
tude of the various Powers in such an 
emergency can only be judged of from 
the past. No nation, not even our own, 
has objected to the seizure of Chinese ter- 
ritory by the European Powers, just as 
no nation raised its voice when England 
commenced its war on the African re- 
publics. Diplomats all over the world 
shook their heads and there were many 
words of muttered discontent, but inter- 
national curtesy smothered all criticism. 

After this is all said there is really 
somewhere in our natures a sympathy 
with the oppressed and against the 
wrongdoer. Is it improper to say that 
this feeling will go out to the Empress of 
China in her efforts to stave off partition? 
Poor woman, she is not white and she is a 
heathen! Many people say bad things 
about her. She is charged with persecut- 
ing Kwang Yu Wei, who is said to be a 
reformer. She is said to want to assas- 
sinate the Emperor. She has not done so 
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yet. The foreigner claims that she is fa- 
voring the ** Boxers.” As nobody doubts 
her intelligence, it is hard to believe that 
she is fostering an organization whose 
depredations may cost her her empire. 
Prudence, common sense and honesty all 
demand that she shall protect the for- 
eigner against the attacks of the “ Box- 
ers.’ Accounts with regard to her action 
are conflicting, but it seems from the ca- 
blegrams that the imperial troops have 
fought and are fighting battles against the 
“ Boxers.” 

If the Empress is antagonizing prog- 
ress, if she is failing to protect foreign- 
ers, she is pursuing a mistaken policy. 
All and every possible method should be 
adopted to secure to foreigners who are 
lawfully in China under the treaties ab- 
solute protection. The writer went as 
far as anybody ever went in that direc- 
tion when he asked on several occasions 
authority from his Government to pro- 
cure our ships to bombard any town in 
which a riot against foreigners occurred. 
Amid all the smoke and riots, and sensa- 
tional reports one thing, however, is cer- 
tain, the Empress has seized into her 
shriveled but strong hands the reins of 


government in order to prevent the parti- 
tion among the European nations of the 
Empire ot China. lf she accomplishes 
this supreme end, all America will ap- 
plaud her, because the people of this 
country are unanimously opposed to the 
dismemberment of China. I say it with 
some trepidation, because so many people 
claim that this line of argument is sordid, 
but really and truly there are great mar- 
kets waiting to be developed by Ameri- 
cans in the Far East. We have the best 
mechanics and the best machinery in the 
world, let us furnish corresponding mar- 
kets. It is our interest to preserve 
China as a market for our flour, coal oil, 
lumber, iron, locomotives, mining plants, 
piece goods, drugs, tobacco, canned 
goods, notions and a myriad of other 
things. 

Europe, England especially, wants for- 
eign possessions for its surplus popula- 
tion. What we want is to feed and clothe 
the world. We grow rich as other na- 
tions grow rich. The prosperity of the 
Far East insures our own prosperity. 


. Our interest is not to strangle but to build 


up the weaker nations of the world. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 


Representation of Interests. 
By Prof. John R. Commons, 


Or tHE Bureau oF Economic RESEARCH. 


INCOLN said that in politics a na- 
tion needs, at least once in a gen- 
eration, to get back to first prin- 

ples. It is now a generation since 
Americans finally abandoned the orig- 
inal idea of representative government, 
and this generation also has seen, as a 
result, the practical collapse of the rep- 
resentative institution itself. The 
Board of Aldermen has almost disap- 
peared from New York City, and boards 
of aldermen in other cities are moving 
in the same direction. To get back to 
the first principles of representative gov- 
ernment we need to inquire into the so- 
cial conditions out of which it origi- 
nated. These conditions were found in 
the free cities of the Middle Ages. The 
free cities were at first private business 
corporations of merchants, peddlers and 


hucksters, chartered by the king in or- 
der that they might manage their pri- 
vate affairs and might travel over the 
king’s highways free from interference 
of the feudal lords. This corporation of 
merchants elected a president whom they 
called their maire. After a while, in 
one way and another, the different trades 
of handworkers, such as weavers, armor- 
makers, shoemakers, and so on, also or- 
ganized their own corporations, and 
elected their own presidents, whom they. 
called ealdormen. These aldermen met 
together as a kind of Trades Assembly 
or Central Labor Union, or Board of 
Walking Delegates, and finally de- 
manded and secured a veto on the 
Mayor. In this way the city became a 
representative government in which the 
merchants were represented by their 
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president the Mayor, and the labor 
unions by their several presidents, the 
Board of Aldermen. Each had a veto 
on the other, and therefore the consent 
of each was necessary to enact laws and 
ordinances. 

Now, notice the method of election. 
* Neither the Mayor nor the Aldermen 
were elected by universal suffrage. Each 
was elected by the members of his own 
corporation or trade union. Each rep- 
resented frankly and openly, not “all 
the people,” like the modern politician, 
but his own organized interest. The 
Mayor spoke for the merchants just as 
much as Chauncey M. Depew spoke as 
president for the stockholders of the New 
York Central Railroad. Each alderman 
spoke and voted for his union, just as 
much as P. M. Arthur speaks for the 
Locomotive Engineers, and Geo. S. Sar- 
gent for the Locomotive Firemen. The 
city business could not be conducted un- 
less the Mayor and the aldermen agreed, 


just as the New York Central Railroad 


could not carry on business unless Mr. 
Depew had an understanding with Mr. 
Arthur and Mr. Sargent. And just as the 
stockholders in the Central Railroad do 
not vote in the elections of the labor 
unions, and the engineers and firemen do 
not vote in the meetings of the stock- 
holders, so the merchants did not vote 
for the aldermen and the handworkers 
did not vote for the Mayor. The system 
was a representation of interests, not a 
representation of individual voters. 

It was with this form of city consti- 
tution that the liberties and the parlia- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon government were 
fought for and won. Parliament was 
originally only a national convention of 
mayors, merchants and headmen of the 
several corporations. This convention 
met at intervals in order to “parley,” to 
pass resolutions and to send up petitions 
to the King and his Grand Council, just 
as the American Bankers’ Association, 
or the National Board of Trade, or the 
American Federation of Labor nowa- 
days holds its annual convention and 
sends petitions to the President and Con- 
gress. The small farmers also had their 
National Farmers’ Grange and Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Latterly, when these small 
farmers and these merchants and hand- 
workers felt the heavy hand of King and 
nobles, they began to hold joint conven- 
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tions and to send up joint petitions. 
Lastly, these petitions became “ bills,” 
and the King was prohibited from vio- 
lating them without the consent of those 
who sent them up. Thus a national con- 
vention became a “ parliament,” and a 
mutual veto became established in the 
nation as it had already been established 
in the cities. The result is known as 
constitutional government in the place of 
absolutism. 

To-day we can see history repeating 
itself. Representative | bodies—Con- 
gress, Legislatures, Boards of Alder- 
men—are becoming less and less com- 
petent and representative, just as the 
King and his Grand Council had ceased 
to represent the people. And, on the 
other hand, private organized interests 
are gaining political power, just as the 
guilds of merchants and handworkers 
gained power. These two movements 
should be carefully studied and under- 
stood. 

The decay of representative bodies has 
come about through universal suffrage. 
As long as each corporation elected its 
own representative in its own meeting 
by itself, it could elect its truly repre- 
sentative man. But when all ‘classes of 
voters—capitalists and laborers, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, educated and ig- 
norant, natives and foreigners, whites 
and blacks—are thrown: into one dis- 
trict or ward and are commanded to 
elect one man who shall represent all, 
plainly they can elect only a colorless 
candidate who represents none. To get 
back to first principles of representative 
government (historically as well as log- 
ically), each of these diverse interests 
should be permitted to assemble by it- 
self and elect its spokesman. The ne- 
groes would then elect Booker T. Wash- 
ington; the bankers would elect Lyman 
J. Gage and J. Pierpont Morgan; the 
trusts would elect S. C. T. Dodd and J. 
B. Dill; the railroads would elect De- 
pew; the express companies Platt; the 
trades unions would elect Samuel Gom- 
pers and P. M. Arthur; the clergy 
would elect Archbishop Corrigan and 
Dr. Parkhurst; the universities would 
elect Seth Low and President Eliot. 
These were the types of men with whom 
representative government originated. 
They are to-day représentative men in 
the true meaning of the word. As long 
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as fepresentative government enlisted 
such men it was brilliantly successful. 
But scarcely one of these men could to- 
day be elected by popular suffrage and 
majority vote in those limited wards or 
districts where they happen to sleep. 
Their admirers are scattered through 
the city or State. It is only compromise 
and colorless men who can get majorities 
in the wards and districts—men who 
have few enemies because they have no 
backbone—men who are outspoken for 
no interest, and who, for that very rea- 
son, are the tools of special interests. 
Such men are kindly furnished to the 
voters by the boss, and they are his tools. 
Consequently representative govern- 
ment has decayed, and the irresponsible 
boss has emerged, because no device has 
yet been discovered by which we can re- 
turn to the original principle of repre- 
sentation of interests on the higher level 
of universal suffrage. 

But at the same time this original 
principle is unconsciously forcing its 
way forward. There is no-social move- 
ment of the past twenty years more quiet 
nor more potent than the organization 
of private interests. No other country 
in the world presents so interesting a 
spectacle. Almost every trade, indus- 
try and profession has its national asso- 
ciation and its State, county and city as- 
sociations and conventions. Every city 
has its Chamber of Commerce, composed 
of the associated capitalists; its Trades 
Assembly composed of delegates from 
the laborers; its several professional 
associations of clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, scientists and engineers. Last- 
ly, where the struggles of competition 
have been severe, these associations in 
both city and nation have taken on a 
more compulsory organization in the 
form of pools, trusts, corporations and 
labor unions. 

This new grouping of interests is 
brought about for several reasons: part- 
ly as the natural association of those 
with common ways of thinking; partly 
to lessen destructive competition among 
the members; partly to control legisla- 
tion and politics. It is in the last men- 
tioned object that these private associa- 
tions and corporations have developed 
the lobby, and the lobby is both a cause 
and result of the decay of representative 
government. The lobby is now the un- 
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official but controlling factor in legisla- 
tion. At the same time it is, in the orig- 
inal sense of the word, more representa- 
tive than the Legislature. Each inter- 
est is represented in its lobby by its 
ablest spokesmen. They are freely 
chosen without dictation from bosses or 
outsiders. The corporations select their. 
own lobbyists, just as they select their 
attorneys. The labor unions have their 
“legislative committees” and have es- 
tablished their headquarters at Wash- 
ington. There is also the liquor lobby 
and the temperance lobby; the school- 
teachers’ lobby and the woman-suffrage 


_lobby; the insurance lobby and the bank- 


ers’ lobby; the permanent lobby and the 
casual lobby ; the lobby eloquent and the 
lobby silent ; the lobby with cash and the 
lobby with votes. 

These various lobbies struggle among 
themselves to control the Legislature, 
just as the medieval lobbies struggled 
to get control of the King and his Grand 
Council. The shrewdest or wealthiest 
wins. If now these lobbies were offi- 
cially recognized and legalized; if they 
were all thrown into one body and re- 
quired to fight out their struggles for 
control according to published rules of 
order, we should have almost the exact 
steps by which the House of Commons 
originated. Such a movement is al- 
ready taking place in our cities. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has become a definite factor in the 
city government. It held up the Ram- 
apo contract pending an investigation by 
its own engineers, and finally secured 
legislation protecting the city. The 
Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco actually carried through the re- 
construction of the city charter. Every- 
where the trades assemblies, composed of 
delegates elected by labor unions, have a 
growing influence on. city wages, city 
hours of labor, and: labor legislation in 
general. 

In Boston the movement has gone fur- 
ther. Mayor Quincy asked the organ- 
ized merchants to. select an Advisory 
Committee to assist the city officials in 
dealing with municipal finance, taxation, 
commerce and transportation. This 
committee was composed of seven mem- 
bers, representing the Board of Trade 
(2), the Real Estate Exchange, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Clear- 
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ing House Association, the Merchants’ 
Association and the Northeastern Shoe 
and Leather Association. After a year’s 
trial the committee was legalized in 1897 
under thé title, “ Municipal Board of 
Commerce and Finance.” Its powers 
are merely advisory, but so great is its 
influence through the ability and prom- 
inence of its members and their repre- 
sentative character that its recommenda- 
tions are usually enacted at once into 
law by the unrepresentative boards of 
aldermen and councilmen. 

Similar committees have been selected 
by the Boston labor unions for certain 
purposes, especially the construction of 
public baths, and by the various social 
and literary clubs for supervision and 
recommendation upon the penal and 
charitable institutions. These have not 
yet been legalized, but their influence is 
so decisive that they also will doubtless 
find official recognition in the structure 
of the city government. It only re- 
mains to throw together into one body 
the merchants’ committee, the labor 
union committee and the committee rep- 
resenting the clubs, and to give this 
joint committee a joint control over 
all the affairs of the municipality. If 
this were done, Boston would then have 
repeated the early history of city gov- 
ernment on the basis of represtentation 
of interests. 

But it will at once be seen that a mod- 
ern project for representation of inter- 
ests exactly parallel to that of medieval 
times cannot be admitted. First, there is 
a large number of voters, perhaps a ma- 
jority, who are not members of any or- 
ganized interest. In medieval times a 
man had no political rights except as 
he gained them through membership in 
a legalized corporation. But to-day he 
has the suffrage as a man and not as a 
member of a guild. Consequently as 
such he is entitled to representation. 
Representation of interests cannot be 
merely representation of organized inter- 
terests—it must also include the unor- 
ganized. 

Furthermore, medieval interests were 
rigid, and the corporation or guild ab- 
sorbed the whole life of the man and his 
family. But modern interests are fluid 
and transitional. Membership can be 
changed from one to another. 

For these two reasons the voter must 
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be permitted readily to shift his vote 
from one interest to another. In other 
words, while the organized interests 
should be permitted to elect their avowed 
representatives without interference, 
the unorganized voters should be per- 
mitted, not to defeat the candidates of 
the organized interests, and so to force 
compromise candidates upon the voters, 
as at present, but to elect also their own 
representatives, or to add their weight 
to the representation of one interest or 
another as they choose. This end can be 
reached by what the late Dorman B. 
Eaton described as “ Free Nomination ” 
and “Free Voting.” Free nomination 
is simply nomination by petition. Free 
voting is simply the provision that a 
minority shall have representation pro- 
portionate to its numbers. This requires 
election on a general ticket instead of 
single-membered wards and districts. A 
municipal council of thirty-five members, 
like that of New York, elected in this 
way would enable any interest within the 
city commanding one thirty-fifth of the 
voters to elect its own leading spokes- 
man without compromises or fusions 
with any other interest or boss. One- 
third of the voters would elect ten or 
twelve, and so on. The labor unions 
could elect the very men who now com- 
pose their Central Federated Union. The 
Merchants’ Association could elect its 
leading merchants; the bankers could 
elect a banker; the saloonkeepers and 
gamblers would elect a minority propor- 
tionate to their numbers, instead of their 
usual majority. The unorganized vot- 
ers would distribute their influence ac- 
cording to the issues which to them seem 
uppermost. Free voting, already adopt- 
ed in Switzerland and Belgium, is the 
modern form of representation of inter- 
ests. 

It is not to be inferred that represent- 
ation of interests is the same as gov- , 
ernment by special interests. Where all 
interests are fairly represented by their 
leaders there is no one interest which 
can dominate the others. It is exactly 
the evil of existing forms of government 
that a few special interests with wealth 
and shrewdness have gotten control. 
Boss politics is possible only because the 
boss is not compelled to make conces- 
sions to any interests other than those of 
the “organization,” and the campaign 
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contributors. Let all substantial inter- 
ests have an equal voice with the party 
organization, and then representative 
government will take the place of boss 
government. The welfare of society as 
a whole will be cared for, because every 


interest in society will have weight in 

the Legislature according to its social 

importance. And the Legislature itself 

will be a notable body composed of the 

acknowledged leaders of men, instead of 

the partisan tools of special interests. 
New York City. 


The Old Testament in the Light of Higher 
Criticism. ; 
By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 


Proressor oF Bisiticat History AND INTERPRETATION AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


II. 


URNING now to the group of 
books called the Prophets (but 
excluding Daniel), we easily dis- 

cover that the group is an aggregation 
of fragments. The Book of Ezekiel in- 
deed is a literary unit. The Prophet 
Ezekiel himself seems to have been a 
writer rather than an orator, and there 
is no reason to doubt that he himself put 
his book into its present shape. This 
certainly is of the greatest importance, 
for we are able to fix with accuracy the 
date of composition. The book is im- 
portant, also, as showing how the Jews 
in exile were preparing the way for the 
later enforcement of the legalistic sys- 
tem of Ezra. Full appreciation of this 
fact has come only in the last quarter of 
this century in the discussions on the age 
of the priestly legislation. 

When we pass to the Book of Jeremiah 
we find ourselves less certain. A con- 
siderable part of what is there contained 
is Jeremiah’s preaching, and there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of what the 
editor has written about the prophet’s ex- 
perience. But some of the prophecies 
bear a later date. If Baruch (as seems 
probable) put the original book into cir- 
culation, later editors have freely sup- 
plemented it with fragments from other 
sources. The most of the prophecies 
against foreign nations belong in the sup- 
plement. Here we find true what has 
so often been shown—that Hebrew lit- 
erature is the result of a complicated 
process. 


This is more conspicuously true of the 


book which bears the name of Isaiah. 
The book falls into two halves at once 
when we look at it. Isaiah, the con- 
temporary of Hezekiah, is the author of 
a considerable part of the first half. But 
this half (Chapters 1-39) is composite, 
and contains prophecies of different 
dates. The second half (Chapters 40- 
66) bears unmistakable marks of the Ex- 
ile. But it also is composite, and the 
tendency is at present to find three dif- 
ferent hands in the various sections of 
the book. The debate is not yet closed. 
But substantial unanimity exists in rec- 
ognizing the composite nature of both 
halves, and in ascribing portions of the 
first half as well as the greater part of 
the second half to Exilic authors. 

Among the books not yet considered 
the Psalter easily holds the first place. 
Concerning this collection of hymns the 
century shows a remarkable change of 
front. That they are not all by David 
has probably always been recognized, for 
the Hebrew titles ascribe some of them 
to other authors. But the progress of 
inquiry during the last fifty years has 
taken from David the greater part of 
those formerly accepted as his. At the 
present time it is a question whether 
even one can be claimed by him, and an 
increasing number of scholars find them-- 
selves unable to date any large number 
of the Psalms before the Exile. It is 
natural to suppose that the ripest fruits 
of Old Testament piety were produced 
in the latest period of Hebrew history. 
The four hundred years of silence that 
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were assumed between Ezra and John 
the Baptist no longer puzzle the inves- 
tigator, and it is a distinct gain to find 
the heroic age of the Maccabees express- 
ing itself in the prayers and praises of 
the Psalter. 

In like manner the progress of in- 
quiry has brought down the Book of 
Proverbs to a comparatively late date. 
. This is a conspicuous example of the 
overthrow of tradition which yet leaves 
the value of the book unimpaired. What 
value could be added to the aphorisms of 
this book by having them proceed from 
the luxurious and oppressive despot 
whose name they bear? No satisfactory 
answer can be given to this question. On 
the other hand, we should despair of the 
power of practical religion if after giv- 
ing any man wisdom to utter so many 
excellent maxims of life and conduct 
it should produce a life such as was led 
by Solomon. Ecclesiastes has long 
been recognized to be one of the latest 
biblical books. It cannot be put very 
far away from Proverbs. 

The most serious problems (for the 
defender of the older view of the Bible) 
are propounded by the Book of Daniel. 
The present century has carefully stud- 
ied a variety of similar books which 
circulated about the beginning of our 
era. Acquaintance with them enables us 
to put the Book of Daniel in the same 
class. An apocalypse is a book which 
clothes history in the garb of prophecy 
up to a certain point, beyond which it 
looks for the consummation of all 
things. It is generally put forth under 
the name of some ancient worthy in 
whose mouth it will have greater author- 
ity. We have no difficulty in discover- 
ing that the author of Daniel makes his 
hero receive detailed predictions of the 
Persian and Greek domination over 
Israel down to the period of Antiochus 
the Great. After Antiochus he éxpects 
the Kingdom of God to appear, giving 
all power to the Jews. It is not difficult 
to see that he lived in the Maccabean pe- 
riod and wrote to comfort and en- 
courage his contemporaries. The He- 
brew canon places the book among the 
Hagiographa, and not among the 
prophets. In fact, two styles of com- 
position and of thought could hardly be 
more unlike than that of Daniel and that 
of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
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Among miriéf gains of recent biblical 
study may be mentioned the recognition 
of the Book of Jonah as a parable de- 
signed to teach a much needed lesson to 
the hidebound Pharisees. The Book 
of Esther also is better understood when 
discovered to be a piece of fiction. Its 
bloodthirsty narrative may have a his- 
torical nucleus, tho the present tendency 
is to find it made up from mythological 
material. In every case the believer 
must be relieved to find that he is not 
obliged to receive it as a narrative of 
fact. 

The Bible reader who has been ac- 
customed to ascribe the Pentateuch to 
Moses, all the Psalms to David, the 
whole of Isaiah, to the contemporary of 
Hezekiah, the Book of Daniel to the 
distinguished statesman whose name it 
bears, and Proverbs and Ecclesiastes to 
Solomon, the son of David, will doubt- 
less find the results indicated in this pa- 
per disquieting and perhaps alarming. 
He will naturally accuse the higher crit- 
icism of being destructive and negative. 
It may not be superfluous, therefore, to 
point out that no criticism can destroy 
the Bible. We have it, we have the 
whole of it, just as truly as we ever had 
it. What criticism does is to destroy cer- 
tain traditions external to the Bible 
which have been made to buttress its 
historical authority. Even here the work 
of criticism has accomplished less than 
is commonly supposed. The antedilu- 
vian chronology in Genesis was not long 
ago accepted as a reliable scheme on 
which to build up universal history. 
Criticism has indeed shown that this 
chronology is of later date than has been 
supposed. But the reason why its ac- 
curacy is not surrendered is not because 
the change of view in regard to its au- 
thorship. If we had irrefragable proof 
that it was written by Moses, we should 
still find it impossible to defend its ac- 
curacy. The reason is that other 
sciences—biology, geology, archeology, 
history—find themselves unable to adopt 
the biblical scheme. For the most part 
it is these other sciences which have 
made the old view of an inerrant Old 
Testament impossible. This is only 
saying that criticism is a part of the 
scientific advance of this century. 

The gains which offset the apparent 
loss should not be forgotten. It is no 
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small thing to be delivered from the ne- 
cessity of harmonizing everything in the 
biblical narrative. Criticism has en- 
abled us to see the full extent of the dis- 
crepancies with which we have to deal. 
But it also enables us to make use of the 
discrepancies as marks of various stages 
of religious thought. By recognizing 
them we are able to appreciate the rich 
variety of thought and experience re- 
corded for us in the Bible. 

More to be valued is the increased 
sense of development in the religion of 
Israel. The unity of the Bible is now 
seen to be the unity of an organism. The 
growth of the literature registers the 
growth of the religious ideas. We 
frankly recognize the rudimentary na- 
ture of many of these ideas, and we are 
free from the obligation to defend the 
features which show this. The command 
to exterminate the Canaanites, the tol- 
eration of polygamy, the narrow exclu- 
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siveness of the priestly legislation, the 
imprecations upon Israel’s enemies— 
these are no longer stumbling blocks to 
us. On the other hand, the originality 
and nobility of the prophets stand out 
more distinctly now that we correctly es- 
timate the background from which they 
stand out. 

The religious value of the Old Tes- 
tament has always consisted in its be- 
ing a record of religious experience. 
This value can never be affected by crit- 
icism. The Shepherd Psalm may not 
have been written by David. It is sure- 
ly no less precious to us that it come 
from the, heart of a humble believer— 
perhaps one sorely tried by the enemies 
to which he briefly alludes. And the 
same is true of all those parts of the 
Bible in which the soul finds comfort and 
help. Criticism does not affect them. 
They are still the bread of life to the 
hungry soul. 

Amuerst, Mass. 


The French Press and the Paris Exposition. 
By Alvan 


HE Exposition of 1900 is the most 
stupendous affair of its sort yet 


produced. The optimists have 
been not a little surprised at the beauty 
and majesty of the scene revealed by the 
unbarring of its gates, and the croakers 
are dumfounded and confounded. 

The inauguration, which was held in 
the colossal Salles des Fétes before 15,000 
invited guests (home and foreign celebri- 
ties), missed the simple, democratic 
grandeur. of the opening of the Exposi- 
tion of 1889 by President Carnot in the 
midst of an affluence of half a million peo- 
ple, nevertheless it was a dignified, im- 
posing and brilliant official solemnity. 

The novel spectacle of a Socialist Min- 
ister of Commerce (M. Millerand) turn- 
ing over to the State an enterprise due 
primarily to capitalistic energy, with a 
eulogy of the triumphs of a capitalistic 
century, necessarily evoked the wrath or 
the mirth of all but the faithful ministe- 
rial press. Even the most temperate and 
tolerant journals were forced to notice 
the incongruity. The Journal des Dé- 
bats, for instance, said: 


F. Sanborn. 


“One need not greatly force the sense of 
M. Millerand’s speech to see therein an apol- 
ogy for the very society against which M. 
Millerand and his party have hurled an eter- 
nal malediction. If M. Millerand were to be 
taken at his exact word, it would be no long- 
er possible to understand why he and his 
friends agitate and seek without respite the 
destruction of a social order to which the 
world is indebted for so many excellent 
things. But it is agreed that M. Millerand is 
not to. be taken at his word, or even taken se- 
riously, when he inaugurates = universal ex- 
position. And in speaking “as it is usage. to 
speak on such occasions he holds in reserve 
a second thought which is, in reality, his whole 
thought.” 


In general, the attitude of the press to- 
ward the Exposition may be said to be 
determined by its partisan affiliations. 
Now there never has been a country or an 
age in which unwavering party loyalty 
has not resulted, sooner or later, in illog- 
icality or absurdity, and we have here in 
consequence of it the following highly 
diverting phenomenon: Royalist sheets 
inveighing fiercely against the undemo- 
cratic character of the opening exercises ; 
and Socialist sheets, which under any 
other circumstances would have torn pas- 
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sion to tatters over such a thing, finding 
the select company idea eminently nat- 
ural and right. 

The entire press admits, perforce, the 
Exposition’s unparalleled magnificence. 
But the Royalist and Nationalist organs 
of the Right harp sulkily on its less for- 
tunate features and its half-finished state 
at the moment of inauguration—one of 
them has been to the trouble of photo- 
graphing and reproducing in a supple- 
ment its litter and scaffoldings ; while the 
Radical and Socialist organs of the Left 
laud its most indefensible blunders 
(there never was an exposition without 
blunders) with exaggerated dithyrambs 
and affirm and reaffirm a rounded com- 
pleteness which any one with two eyes 
in his head knows does not exist. The 
moderate journals of the Center limit 
their opposition, if they are anti-minis- 
terial, to poking harmless, delicious fun 
at what is legitimate material for fun, 
and their approbation, if they are ministe- 
rial, to praising, without denying defects 
in minor details, what is thoroughly ad- 
mirable. 

As to the immediate and remote in- 
fluence of the Exposition’s already as- 
sured success on politics, opinions range 
from that which looks to it to totally 
counteract the disorganization and the 
dissatisfaction with the Republic pro- 
duced by the Dreyfus affair (as the Ex- 
position of 1889 counteracted the Bou- 
langist movement), to that which ex- 
pects it, in view of the President’s per- 
sonal unpopularity and the ministry’s So- 
cialistic and anti-religious taints, to pro- 
duce no political effect whatever. ~ 

Thus, M. Harduin says in the Matin: 


“Tt may be that during six months politics 
will be forgotten. Now politics, with us, 
takes on, as every one knows, strange forms; 
it being generally agreed that those who do 
not think as we think are either dishonorable 
persons or imbeciles. 

“This way of understanding freedom of 
discussion renders the relations between 
Frenchmen just about as agreeable as those 
which exist between dogs and cats. 

“When politics are no longer in question 
we again become charming creatures, full of 
amiability, excellent comrades ready to help 
each other; and we recommence to experience 
the sentiment of solidarity which makes us 
Frenchmen before everything else. 

“To bring about this transformation we 
must have diversions which tear us away 
from our habitual preoccupations. 

“This need of diversion is so imperious 
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that we owe to it several of the wars in which 
we have in this century been engaged. More 
than once Frenchmen have been led out to 
fight others to: prevent their fighting among 
themselves. ; 

“But war is a costly diversion, full of risks; 
besides we have no longer, happily, a king or 
an emperor to undertake such adventures. 

“So, expositions appear destined to re- 
place wars advantageously and give identical 
results. 

‘Eleven. years ago. an exposition prevented 
the extremely dangerous experiment of Bou- 
langism we had a notion to try. Similarly, the 
exposition just beginning may have the ef- 
fect of calming our nerves and restoring to us 
the serenity and judgment we have been do- 
ing our best during two years past to lose.” 


And G. Lachapelle says in the Se- 
maine Politique et Literaire: 

“We should be giving ourselves the 
strangest illusion if we allowed ourselves to 
believe that the Exposition’s success, so legiti- 
mate and so grateful, is going to make the 
slightest difference in the country’s political 
policy, or the state of public opinion. With- 
out doubt the deputies and the journalists 
will make a trifle less fun. They will under- 
stand that the public will not deign to notice 
them. Without doubt, too,. it is a fact that 
periods of national festivity are little favor- 
able to mere politicians. But if the parties 
are somewhat less noisy during a few months 
they are not going to disarm, on that ac- 
count, for they cannot disarm.” 

“ Happily,” as says the Presse (and the 
sentiment coming from a cheap boulevard 
journal which is almost “yellow” is dou- 
bly refreshing), “ the people are determined to 
see in this Exposition not politics, but a new 
manifestation of vitality, of sure taste and of 
national genius constantly renewed.” : 


A serious weekly expresses itself more 
fully to the same effect, with just a sug- 
gestion of irony, ministry-ward, it is 
true, but none the less effectively for that 
reason : 


“Innumerable Frenchmen consider the 
Exposition of 1900 as in no sense a party mat- 
ter, but as an international festival of labor, 
of concord and of peace, which will be the 
more brilliant the less politics has to do with 
it. What matters it that such or such a min- 
ister of commerce presided at the inaugura- 
tion of the scaffoldings and packing-boxes 
which encumber the Champ de Mars and the 
Esplanade des Invalides; that such or such a 
politician distributed crosses of the Legion of 
Honor to architects and contractors, whose 
greatest merit is surely not punctuality. The 
same delays would have occurred under no 
matter what ministry, and the same recom- 
penses would have been indiscriminately be- 
stowed on those whose work was not ready 
at the appointed time.” 


It is the chroniqueurs,* however, rather 





*The chroniqueurs ere the special glory of the Paris 
press, . 
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than the leader-writers, who make the 
most interesting and suggestive observa- 
tions on the Exposition. Ignoring here, 
from lack of space, the lyric appreciation 
of beauty and the charming displays of 
fantasy and wit with which the Exposi- 
tion chroniqueurs abound, allow me to 
quote, without comment, two or three se- 
rious estimates of the Exposition’s sig- 
nificance and scope. This, for instance, 
by Gabriel Hanotaux, Academician and 
ex-Minister of War: 


“Tt required a strong and confident will to 
bring to completion, spite of wind and tide, 
spite of changes of persons and ideas, and 
in the midst of the whirling dustcloud of 
petty events, an enterprise which was decided 
upon in 1892. Carnot was then President 
of the Republic, and M. Jules Roche. Minis- 
ter of Commerce. Eight years of per- 
severing labor have wrested from the inertia, 
which is the basis of things, the white 
splendors which now stretch along the two 
banks of the Seine. Four presidents of the 
Republic, eight or ten cabinets, as many min- 
isters of commerce, have succeeded one an- 
other without the slightest break in the 
chain of progress. Aa soon as a new per- 
sonnel appeared it harnessed itself resolutely 
to the great undertaking turned over to it by 
its predecessors. It was in 1896 that the law 
which obtained from Parliament the necessary 
funds and the complete approval of the proj- 
ect was voted; it was at this epoch that the 
great debates took place which determined its 
plan, its proportions, its ways and means, and 
which, above all, imposed on France, for five 
years at least, the general policy which was to 
find its consummation in the present hour. 

“*The Exposition is peace,’ said the Ga- 
zette, of Cologne, yesterday. In so saying. 
the journal takes up the formula which is the 
origin of the exposition idea. France declared 
squarely, in the face of the world, at the 
moment when she rolled up her sleeves for 
the work, ‘During five years, peace.’ She 
declared it again when the young Emperor 
Nicholas came to lay the first stone of the 
Bridge Alexander III, which the poet char- 
acterized as 
“*Granit inébranlable ot sigera la Paix.’” 

“Tt is this work in common, this reciprocal 
confidence, this constant penetration of all 
classes of society the one by the other, it is 
this voluntary harmony which we are going to 
show, as a spectacle worthy of admiration, to 
foreigners. It is upon this solid foundation 
that repose, despite shifting, unreliable ap- 
pearances, the sentiments of a people which 
knows well enough what it wants, to be able 
to say, five years in advance, ‘I wish Peace,’ 
and which engages tranquilly in the gigantic 
enterprises of which, during the same five 
years, all the birds of ill omen within and all 
the jealous rivals without have predicted with 
assurance the inevitable failure.” 


This also, by Henri Fouquier, a jour- 
nalist of such ‘high repute that he bids 
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fair to be made an Immortal one of these 
days on the strength of his journalism 
alone: 


“Three orders of ideas, very different, are 
revealed by the Exposition. First, there is a 
great and magnificent competitive display of 
the industrial products and inventions of all 
countries. Then there is another competitive 
display, no less interesting, of the art works 
of all peoples and of what may be called the 
‘intellectual products’ of our century. Fi- 
nally, there is a vast fair, an unprecedented 
kermesse. The industrial part of the 
Exposition is entitled to be given considerable 
space by well-balanced minds. The century 
is an industrial century. Whether we are 
pleased or not with this character which the 
facts impose, there is no going against the 
reality. To-day there is not a product man- 
ufactured in France which does not have to 
meet competition in Europe and in America. 
The ancient industrial and commercial se- 
curity has disappeared. A large knowledge 
of foreign products and of the conditions of 
their fabrication—the two sides of the preb- 
lem—is the indispensable advantage, the vital 
lesson which France should learn from the Ex- 
position. 

“ But our century is not only (and happily) 
the century of industry. It has a passion for 
ideas, a noble disquietude over social prob- 
lems, a taste for the arts of which the social 
value is no more disputed, and which, if a 
luxury, are a necessary luxury. To this 
group of ideas (the one in which I find the 
most of charm), the Exposition would re- 
spond and in a double fashion. First, it will 
show us works of art in which, notwith- 
standing serious competition, I fancy that we 
still hold the supremacy. Then what may be 
called the tools of intellectuality and of 
science—books, apparatus, collections. Fur- 
thermore, those things which cannot be trans- 
lated by any material sign will not for that 
reason be absent or neglected. The theatrical 
representations, and the congresses, very 
numerous, will give a just idea of the condi- 
tion and progress of intellectual matters in - 
France and in the entire world, and this will 
not be the part of the Exposition which will 
have the least claim on our ‘attention. : 

“ Finally, let every one make as merry as 
he will. I refuse absolutely to be a sour, mo- 
rose old man indifferent to the joys of a 
youth that has flown. If I do not share them 
now, at least I know how to smile in their 
direction still. The only desire I venture to 
express regarding this matter is that I may 
see these joys so sweet and noble as to raise 
no regret, this which is always the case when 
genuine love of art and of beauty is mingled 
with them, since it quite suffices to keep them 
within the bounds of decency. 

“Serious and amusing, profitable to the 
higher faculties as well as agreeable to the 
eye, such should and will be the Exposition. 
. . . On my promenade, where I willingly 
listen to the voice of things which have a 
philosophy in themselves, it has appeared to 
me that the Exposition may have a high moral 
value. For that I admire it, and it is for that 
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I halt so gladly to regard this New-City which 
has been created, veritable city of the world, 
Cosmopolis. We should be truly mis- 
erable creatures if we could not extract from 
this Exposition something more than a pass- 
ing increase of profits for our octrois, our 
cafés, our theatres and our cabarets. It 
ought to be possible for us to find therein, 
not, alas! the solution of all the national and 
international problems which occupy us, but 
an advance toward the equitable solution of 
these problems. I hold for certain that, how- 
ever little aware crowds may be of what they 
do, there is not a visitor to the Exposition 
who does not, by a sort of vague instinct, feel 
springing up within him the beginning of a 
moral idea which will grow and which will 
not rest without effect.” 


And this, by Raymond Koechlin: 


“In the eyes of many strangers the role of 
France in the world consists simply in amus- 
ing foreign visitors and in obliging her neigh- 
bors, by her excessive nervosity, to hold them- 
selves on their guard. Perhaps, after hav- 
ing seen us realize this formidable enter- 
prise of the Exposition, they will be willing 
to recognize that high livers and chauvinists 
are not the only persons in France. It is, in- 
deed, one of the surprises of those who, com- 
ing from without, consent to regard some- 
thing else in France than Paris, and some- 
thing else in Paris than the boulevard be- 
tween the Olympia and the Faubourg Mont- 
martre. It is one of their surprises to per- 
ceive that there is a France which works, a 
France which thinks and which reasons tran- 
quilly, which loves its past, and is exerting it- 
self to prepare a prosperous future; their 
journals have never spoken of it, or almost 
never. By taking ever so little pains they will 
find it, and under the pleasures and splendors 
of the Exposition they will be able to recog- 
nize it and learn to esteem it. 

“They will see that our political agitations 
and our ministerial crises, about which so 
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much noise is made, are but a vain froth, and 
that they do not reach the heart of the nation, 
which remains sound and solid whatever may 
be said; they will see that the odious or 
grotesque scandals with which the journals 
are filled are not the life of the country, and 
that they have more notoriety sometimes 
abroad than at the hearth which they are 
supposed to trouble; they will see that the 
bellicose declamations flaunted in the press 
are pure rhetoric, the rhetoric which the 
Frenchman has always loved because it is 
sonorous and beautiful of form, but which is 
not intended to be taken seriously, and de- 
ceives only those who do not know its worth. 
This is what foreigners will see if they come 
to us without prejudices, and if they see this 
truly, we shall have every reason to bless this 
Exposition which some here, imprudently, 
deprecate. 

“ But even those who do not reflect over what 
they see and who confine themselves to pass- 
ing as hurried and amused visitors cannot 
fail to be impressed by the gigantic work ac- 
complished. It may be that there are shadows 
on the picture, that some palaces have not 
been as happily inspired as others, that cer- 
tain industries have not made in France the 
same progress as elsewhere during the last 
ten years. Nevertheless they will receive this 
ineffaceable impression that, while our intes- 
tine quarrels engrossed the world, while we 
seemed completely given over to hatred for 
certain of our neighbors, we toiled in silence; 
and, nerhaps, in the future, when we shall be 
pointed to anew as brands of discord, or 
when the press shall clamor that revolution is 
at our doors, the stranger will not forget the 
lesson which we are giving him. He will be- 
lieve less readily in the declamations which 
are shouted against us and which we shout 
against ourselves, in recalling that two of the 
most troubled years of our history were the 
very years in which we made one of those con- 
centrated efforts, pacifie and organizing, that 
is most rare.” 

Paris, FRANCE. 


Desire. 


By Danske 


Y God, what is Desire to thee? 
A thing to puff away at a breath? 
Thou hast made stronger things; 


these three— 


Life, and deathless Love, and Death. 


My God, what is Desire to me? 
A rock to split my life upon? 
A blast that rises on the sea, 
And whirls my soul and sweeps it on? 


That blast beginneth very low; 

There starts and freaks a wilful breeze; 
And back and forth the whispers go 

Of some fair island over seas. 


Dandridge. 


Through fresh’ning lap of waves is heard 
Faint sound of laughter, blown afar; 
And hint as tho a mocking-bird 
Were singing to a lonely star. 


Sweet odors fly upen the wind; 
The spirit wakes, and yearns and calls, 
Breaks forth, and pants to leave behind 
The old obstruction of her walls. 


Then leaps the sea, and spurns her bounds: 
Beyond the beach the surges roll; 

But, through the uproar, something sounds 
That seems the death-cry of a soul. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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Common Schools in the Philippines. 


By Carlos Gilman Calkins, 


LigUTENANT-COMMANDER U. S. Navy. 


URING the dull interval while Ad- 
miral Dewey was holding Manila 

Bay and waiting for the army, 

three officers of the fleet set out to explore 
Cavite Peninsula. While strolling through 
the village of La Caridad they were salut- 
ed by a boyish lieutenant of the brisk 
little army with which Aguinaldo was 
completing the conquest of his native 
province. In those idyllic days the Fili- 
pinos claimed alliance with the Ameri- 
cans, and this youngster sent wine and 
chairs to the camp of his company and 
urged us to begin a campaign of visits 
and curtesy. Our first host was the com- 
mandant of La Caridad—who turned out 
to be the village schoolmaster. We were 
received with military and diplomatic 
honors. The refreshments included ci- 


gars and a blend of brown sugar and 


rank rain-water. As the house contained 
a schoolroom it was natural to ask if the 
Government owned the premises. The 
answer was truly Castilian: “ The house 
was mine until the American officers en- 
tered.” 

The acting interpreter, himself over- 
weighted with book Spanish and crippled 
in speech, was asked to render an apol- 
ogy for the schoolmaster’s lack of Eng- 
lish. Then came a fierce look from the 
black eyes and a swift question and an- 
swer: “Do you know what would have 
been my fate if I had learned English? I 
should have been shot! Yes, shot for 
learning English!” Then came a tale of 
arrest and imprisonment in 1896—el- 
bows pressed close to spine to show how 
bonds were borne. Nine months in a dun- 
geon had been the penalty for zeal, for 
reading Spanish books outside the official 
list of primers and catechisms. The Offi- 
cial Gazette confirmed this story, calling 
our friend a “ seditious person,” but giv- 
ing no account of any trial. He admitted 
membership in the Katipunan, which 
may not have been the innocent society 
for mutual instruction he chose to de- 
scribe. Doubtless some spice of political 


intrigue was mingled with its literary 
program, but the offenders of that un- 
happy order were wiped out in blood 
and history must accept secret leagues as 
natural sequels of repression. 

The combined schoolhouse and dwell- 
ing was neat and well built. The lawer 
story was of concrete; there were upper 
rooms of boards and a steep roof of 
palm-leaf thatch. As proprietor the mas- 
ter drew rent at the rate of $72 annually; 
for teaching ten months or more he was 
paid $204 in silver, from local funds. In 
spite of the advantage of drawing rent 
for his own house the master grumbled. 
He was indeed a poor man in comparison 
with the friar, or with any Spanish offi- 
cer. On the other hand, his earnings 
were far above those of other native offi- 
cials. Thus the neighboring municipal 
captains—one of them was Emilio Agui- 
naldo—got only $24 per annum, tho they 
were expected to squeeze a little more in 
their tax-gathering. 

Naturally, the schoolmasters were 
often leaders of the discontented, and 
many of them were executed during the 
cruel panic of 1896. Thus our school- 
master lost a neighbor when thirteen vic- 
tims were shot in the wretched capital of 
Cavite province. Some feminine annoy- 
ance about the processional routine of his 
school is said to have inspired the cruel 
sentence of the court-martial. At any 
rate, few boys’ schools were open in the 
“pacified ” Tagalo provinces when the 
Americans came to revive hopes of liber- 
ation. 

Another visit to La Caridad in thg au- 
tumn of 1898 found the master relieved 
from his duties as commandant and re- 
stored to his proper function. His greet- 
ing was less cordial and he seemed puz- 
zled alike by the defective Spanish of his 
visitor and by the intentions of the Amer- 
icans. His school now held a hundred 
boys, who were lounging or chattering 
with little method and little interest in 
the day’s work. Further inquiry seemed 
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to show that the poor teacher was apply- 
ing all the method with which he had 
been equipped by authority. 

The regulations for the Normal school, 

conducted by the Jesuit order, proposed, 
“in view of the slight development of in- 
tellect among the pupils and the advan- 
tage of having the masters teach from 
the works used in forming their own 
minds,” to use only common school text- 
books in training teachers. They sought 
to produce docile servants rather than 
progressive instructors. 
{ Our schoolmaster spoke bitterly of 
clerical influence in the schools. He de- 
clared that the friars cared for nothing 
but ritual. With fierce eyes and clasped 
hands he protested against the intermi- 
nable rosaries and processions of the 
daily routine. Official documents justify 
his complaint. Every friar was a local 
inspector of primary schools with author- 
ity to admonish and suspend teachers for 
faults “relating to religion, immorality 
or zeal in the performance of duty.” The 
disuse of Spanish during school hours 
was also a grave offense. 

The spirit which animated the clergy 
to extend legitimate influence by “ vigi- 
lant intervention” is proclaimed in a 
bishop’s pastoral which the civil govern- 
ment was forced to circulate in 1868. 
After telling of the struggies of the Eu- 
ropean clergy against the “ revolutionary 
press and oppressive measures of govern- 
ment,” he exults in the fact that Spain is 
moving in the opposite direction and be- 
stowing exclusive powers upon the friars 
with “ unlimited protection from the civil 
government.” Then follows a grant of 
indulgence to priests who visit schools or 
give instruction in religion or science. 

To acquit the bishop of exaggeration 
we have only to cite the regulations in- 
augurating primary education in the 
Philippines in 1863. They remain the 
latest expression of Spanish authority 
and they provide the standard which the 
friars hope to maintain by a protest 
against “ secularizing education ” under 
American rule. “ At such morning hour 
as the inspecting priest may designate the 
teachers shall assemble their pupils in 
church to hear mass and recite the rosary. 
After mass boys and girls shall go out 
separately, formed in double files with 
the cross in front, and shall proceed, by 
different streets whenever practicable, to 
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their respective schools. At seven the 
children shall join their classes, salute the 
teacher, and form in two ranks for in- 
spection of clothing and person. Then 
they shall kneel, facing the head of the 
schoolroom, and shall follow the teacher 
in repeating the prayers ordered by the 
bishop of the diocese. Calling the roll. 
Writing class until eight. Reading until 
nine. Grammar until ten. Prayers as at 
entrance and salute. The school shall 
then march to church to deposit the 
cross.” 

In the afternoon the same order is fol- 
lowed between two and five, when the 
cross goes back to church and the chil- 
dren retire to their homes. Saturday af- 
ternoon is exclusively employed in doc- 
trinal and ritual instruction. On Sun- 
days and holidays the children are taken 
to mass and then presented to the friar 
for instruction in doctrine. Every quar- 
ter the teacher must bring up for confes- 
sion and communion such children as 
may be qualified. 

Between the foundation of Spanish do- 
minion in the Philippines and the instal- 
lation of a system of public schools three 
centuries have elapsed. During this peri- 
od the clergy had unlimited authority, 
and they tolerated schools kept by igno- 
rant natives, who were paid two or three 
dollars a month. In spite of royal de- 
crees, Spanish was not taught, and cate- 
chizing was conducted in native dialects. 

Against these conditions liberal states- 
men and travelers made constant protest. 
The enemies of progress urged that if the 
natives were able to read they would dis- 
cuss the laws in relation to local interests 
and in disregard to Spanish sovereignty. 
Moreover, the rivalry of races would dis- 
appear and Tagalo and Visayo might em- 
ploy Spanish in plotting insurrection. 
These views were so firmly held by the 
monastic orders that the royal commis- 
sioner did not count upon the co-opera- 
tion of “the most influential class in the 
archipelago.” He hoped, however, “ to 
neutralize the opinion of the religious 
orders and to prevent them from ob- 
structing the teaching of Spanish.” But 
the clergy were victorious and the results 
represent their deliberate policy. In 1897 
the proportion of natives able to speak 
Spanish was estimated to be one in four- 
teen, or 500,000 for the whole archipel- 
ago, half of them Tagalo townsmen 
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dwelling within sight of Manila. Clerical 
apologists insist that Spanish can be 
taught only to collegians or to children 
who hear no other language at home. Yet 
American teachers know that since 1863 
millions of foreign children have learned 
English in our public schools. 

In Luzon about half the people speak 
Tagalo and there are four dialects for the 
rest. In the central islands over two mil- 
lions use Visayo and half a million Cebu- 
ano. No other dialect was employed by 
more than one hundred thousand natives. 
These returns take no account of the wild 
Indians or mountain tribes or the Moros 
in the south. No attempt has been made 
to educate these races, since they have 
never been reduced to civil order. For 
the principal dialects there are Spanish 
grammars. But none of them, not even 
Tagalo, has any literature, either original 
or translated. Tracts and catechisms are 
the sole provisions for the native mind. 

The teaching of Spanish with compul- 
sory education for all children between 
the ages of seven and twelve is the official 
program. There should be separate 
schools for boys and girls in every town, 
with an additional pair for more than five 
thousand inhabitants and so on for larger 
cities. For more than one hundred pupils 
an assistant teacher is allowed. In spite 
of incomplete statistics it may be affirmed 
that the system is a failure. Spanish is 
rarely taught ; the number of schools does 
not meet the scanty requirements of the 
law; teachers are not supplied to corre- 
spond with the number of pupils. 

In 1866 the Government found the re- 
turns “lamentable.” Rich provinces had 
only one per cent. of their population at 
school. There were no schoolhouses for 
the six hundred and fifty schools which 
had been opened. In 1871 a liberal Gov- 
ernor-General. found the official returns 
“incorrect by confession of those who 
make them and those who receive them.” 
Their figures placed the Philippines 
ahead of “the most advanced countries 
of Germany or North America.” We are 
now gravely invited to credit new ver- 
sions of these absurd statistics. 

For the central provinces we now find 
an average of 370 children of strict school 
age for each teacher employed. In 1893 
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there were 2,143 schools for a Christian 
population of 6,000,000, which should 
correspond to a school census of about 
one million. The schools cost about 
$600,000 annually—not three per cent. of 
the revenue raised in the island and not 
half as much as was paid to the clergy. 
Most male teachers got $204 and women 
drew $180 per annum. Only fifteen men 
in all the provinces received the maxi- 
mum of $480—which is less than the 
lowest salary of any Spanish priest. The 
friars had their pay doubled by allow- 
ances and multiplied by fees from parish- 
ioners. The schoolmaster had a paltry 
building to serve as schoolroom and 
lodging, with rent from $24 to $240 per 
annum. 

There are still ‘‘ whole provinces with- 
out school-hcuses,” as in the last genera- 
tion. Few schools are provided with any 
apparatus for instruction, and many con- 
tain idle pupils seated on the ground 
without books or writing material. They 
are mere “pernicious assemblages of 
children, affording neither moral nor 
mental culture and sacrificing physical 
development.” There is nothing to cor- 
respond with Japanese progress in the 
multiplication of attractive schoolhouses. 

The present system was inaugurated in 
the Philippines before the restoration of 
the Mikado. Yet many Japanese have 
learned foreign languages while the Fili- 
pino schools have failed to teach Span- 
ish. Moreover, the Japanese can read his 
own laws and has access to the culture of 
Europe through native books and jour- 
nals. Of all these advantages the Fili- 
pino has been deprived. 

The purpose of this policy of darkness 
was to preserve the privileges of the friar 
and to destroy the germs of folitical aspi- 
ration. Incidentally it left the ignorant 
native in bondage to intrusive Chinese 
traders and treacherous native clerks and 
notaries—trained in clerical colleges 
which taught them enough Spanish to 
misinterpret the laws but failed to equip 
them for any useful profession. Against 
this.triple bondage the Filipinos have re- 
belled, and moral order can be restored - 
only by offering the elements of educa- 
tion along with the fundamentals of hon- 
est government and liberty under the law. 

San Francisco, CAu, 





The Famines in India. 
By Edgar Mels. 


[Mr. Mels has made a special study of Indian and South African affairs. When in Johannesburg he was editor 
of the Johannesburg Daily News, at that time the Government organ.—Ep:Tor.] 


OR the tenth time in its modern his- 
tory, India, the land of Bhudda 
Gautama—of the most pictur- 

esque peoples in the world—of much that 
is noble and much that is not—is in the 
throes of famine, gaunt and spectral. 
For the tenth time, the Hindus are suf- 
fering, stoically and with an indifference 
born of their religious tenets, such mis- 
ery as would lead any other colony in the 
world to revolt against its home gov- 
ernment. For the tenth time India is 
being relieved of its surplus population 
at a rate that is awful in its extent, for 
although the present famine is not at its 
hight, human beings are dying off like 
flies at the first breath of the autumnal 
winds. The famine of 1877, up to that 
time the most severe of similar visitations, 
carried off ten million beings; that of 
1897 killed sixteen millions, and that of 
the last year of the most highly civilized 
century of history will carry off, so it is 
estimated, twenty millions. 

And, while the Indian Government, 
assisted by charity the world over, is do- 
ing all it can to alleviate suffering, there 
is yet no hope that similar visitations will 
not recur in the future. Unless radical 
measures are taken and preventive meas- 
ures inaugurated at once, India _ will 
be ravished by even worse famines. In- 
dia’s population is growing so rapidly 
that very soon there will not be enough 
food to supply the demand in even nor- 
mal crop years. Formerly, before India 
was governed by Great Britain, the va- 
rious native States reduced the popula- 
tion by frequent and bloody wars. Now 
all that has been relegated into a less 
civilized past, and in consequence the 
population is increasing with almost ab- 
normal rapidity. 

That is why the present famine is such 
a serious matter for India. It is not 
merely a matter of losing so many million 
inhabitants. It is the problem of how to 
avoid future famines and how to provide 
for the continual increase in population. 

India is naturally the richest and the 
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most fertile country in the world, and at 
first glance it would seem as tho there 
was no legitimate excuse to offer for the 
present state of affairs. It seems strange 
that a land with a national debt of only 
$3.27 a head and capable of raising three 
crops a year should be in such a terrible 
predicament. But there are reasons, 
sound ones, too. Aside from the too 
rapid increase in population the famines 
are due to the failures of crops and to the 
fact that the native princes, the Mahara- 
jahs, the Nizams, the Begums, the Raos, 
the Nawabs, and the Khans, retain con- 
trol of huge tracts of arable lands, which 
they utilize for hunting instead of allow- 
ing them to be turned into fertile farms. 

If the latter were done and if the In- 
dian Government would devote the next 
ten years to the building of irrigation 
canals the effects of famines would be 
much reduced and incidentally work 
would be given to those ruined by the 
present and the previous visitation. 

In o1der to go more fully into the 
causes and effects of famines it is neces- 
sary to understand the pecularities of the 
Hindu’s character. He is unlike any other 
human being in most respects, for he is 
governed, not by Britain and by Britain’s 
viceroy, but by his religion—even more 
so than the Shintoist or the Confucian. 
The Brahmin, and most Hindus are of 
that sect, is a fatalist. What is, is, with 
him, and what will be, will be. Wor- 
shiping, as he does, three hundred and 
thirty odd million gods, with a few mil- 
lion tutelary deities, it is not strange that 
he should abide by the precepts of his re- 
ligions, irrespective of the laws of his 
country. Neither is it strange that un- 
der the circumstances he should believe 
implicitly in omens. If at rising a Hin- 
du should see a crow at his left, or a kite, 
or a snake, or a cat, or a hare, or an empty 
jar, a smoking fire, a woodpile, a widow, 
a man blind in one eye, he is doomed to 
bad luck for that day. 

If, however, he should see a cow, or a 
horse, or an elephant, a clear burning 
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fire, or a virgin, all will go well with him. 
If he sneezes once some special good for- 
tune will befall him; if twice, disaster. 

There is no moral law to prevent him 
from telling untruths ; he is not forbidden 
to steal, but if he sees meat eaten or swal- 
lows a cow’s hair with his milk, he is con- 
demned to the worst of transmigrations 
—that of the hells of blood, boiling oil, 
reptiles and molten copper. To disobey 
a precept of Brahma is deadly sin. To 
touch a Brahmin’s ear, to listen to a 
story of Ganga’s descent or to eat a.mix- 
ture of rice and peas at certain times 
means redemption. 

In other ways, too, the Hindu is a re- 
markable being. A stoic by heredity, he 
will endure sufferings of the keenest 
kind without a murmur. Patiently and 
silently he will fight the pangs of hunger 
until nature collapses and death ensues. 
He is a strict vegetarian, and being 
wretchedly poor, he cannot save. Two 
cents a day will furnish sustenance for 
the average Hindu, one dollar will keep 
a family for nearly a month; fifteen dol- 
lars for a year. Despite the little re- 


quired to keep body and soul together he 


cannot make ends meet unless crops are 
continuously favorable. One year of 
bad crops, the premature cessation of 
rain, and the Hindu begins his feast of 
starvation. He sells his silver trinkets 
and ornaments, then his wretched hut, 
then his cows, then land, then—his chil- 
dren—God knows for what purposes. 

Leaving the personality of the Hindu 
for the time, the character of his land is 
of equal interest. Three harvests are 
reaped there every year—peas, pulse and 
seed oils in April; the early rice in Sep- 
tember and the great rice crop three 
months later. 

It so happens, however, that period- 
ically, the monsoons, the great storms 
from the Indian Ocean, go astray and fail 
to reach the cold air generated by the ice 
topped Himalayas. Thus is prevented 
that meeting of currents which is the 
cause of the great annual rainfalls. Then 
crops fail and famines ensue. In 1896 the 
monsoon failed to do its duty and the fol- 
lowing year came the famine. It was 
the same in 1898, with a famine begin- 
ning last year and liable to continue 
through next. 

All India depends upon the rainfall. 
In olden times, before the advent of Eu- 
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ropean civilization, the various native 
rulers built huge tanks for the storage of 
water. When the British, in the shape 
of the famous East India Company, took 
possession of the land, these necessary 
precautions were relegated to the rear 
and poorhouses erected in their stead. 
In these days too much dependence is 
again placed in the poorhouses and the 
relief stations. 

In the present instance the relief works 
are giving labor to nearly five millions, 
but as nearly sixty millions are affected 
the aid is only partial. The Central 
Province, with an area of 88,643 square 
miles and a population of 10,784,294, 1s 
the most severely stricken. Next comes 
the historic Rajputana, with 83,618 
square miles and 5,408,432 inhabitants. 
Bombay, with 58,327 square miles and 
10,773,135, is third. These three prov- 
inces, with nearly thirty million beings, 
are terribly afflicted. The little aid given 
by the relief works and by the private 
charities is merely a sop. Adults re- 
ceive 1}4 annas, or three cents, a day; 
children from 9 to 12 years, three-quar- 
ters of an adult’s wages; children from 
7 to 9, half. The daily task consists, of 
eight hours’ work, and an allowance is 
made for the time consumed in walking 
to and from the work. The kitchens 
supply two meals a day, consisting of 
two-thirds jawari and one-third ragi (in- 
ferior grain), with an allowance of chut- 
ney. 

To show the ravages of a famine it wil 
only be necessary to quote the death rate 
of the Central Province during the 
famine of 1898. In 1893 the rate was 
27.70 per thousand; in ’94, 37.22; in ’95, 
36.75. In the following-year the famine 
had already begun to make itself felt. 
That year the death rate was 47.99. In 
July, ’97, it had mounted to 83.19, as 
against 33.43, the average during the 
corresponding month in the previous five 
years. In August it was 76.62, as 
against 37.19; in September it went to 
101.54, aS against 43.84; in October, 
103.42, as against 45.09. 

Of course the increase was caused in 
part by the bubonic plague, which found 
many victims. 

To revert again to the present visita- 
tion, this year, as well as 1898, has 
proven conclusively that a little fore- 
sight could prevent to a great extent the 
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ravages of famine. To begin, the Gov- 
ernment should have realized a year ago 
that there would be a shortage of crops, 
for such a state of affairs does not come 
about in a day or a month. The famine 
crop of ’98 was followed by a medium 
crop in ’99, and still no provision was 
made for eventualities. All that was left 
to Providence. So, when last year 
there was an unexpected cessation of the 
usual rains in the western part of India, 
nothing was in readiness. Even after it 
was realized that there would be another 
famine the Government was slow about 
taking steps to feed the hungry. It is 
a fact that up to 1873 the Government 
never concerned itself about famines. 
In the present instance the Indian officials 
did not seem to realize the extent of the 
affected area. When it finally dawned 
upon them that this famine would break 
all records—unenviable records—they set 
about with a belated will to do what they 
could. The old relief works of ’97-’98 
were started again, and dying men, 
women and children, most of them too 
weak to stand, were put to “ work.” 

In the meantime the sole source of sup- 
port of the low caste Hindu, the cattle, 
were dying off by the thousands for lack 
of fodder. And yet enough fodder to 
sustain life in the great majority of the 
cattle was lying within easy reach. The 
stumbling block was the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, due to the entire ab- 
sence of railroads, or the rapacity of 
those existing in demanding exorbitant 
freight rates. 

But leaving aside the parsimony of the 
British Government, the fact remains 
that with Great Britain rests the onus of 
the frequent recurrence of the famines 
and their terrible consequences. One 
hundred and forty-five years’of control 
by the East India Company and one 
hundred and thirty years’ control by Brit- 
ain has left India no better off than it was 
three hundred years ago—in the matter 
of famines, at least. To show how little 
is done to prevent famines, the writer will 
quote official figures: 

In 1897-98 the expenditure for mili- 
tary and military works was ninety mil- 
lion dollars in round figures. For the 
far more important work of irrigation it 
was three million dollars! 

The expenditure during the same 
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period for salaries to Government offi- 
cials was $50,000,000; for the relief of 
the famine stricken only $17,000,000 
was spent. 

But by far the most serious charge, 
and one that has so far been hushed up 
with considerable success, is the one 
which imputes the disappearance of a 
famine fund of $100,000,000 to Govern- 
ment officials. Shortly after the famine 
of 1877 the Government then in power, 
Lord Lytton being the viceroy, decided 
to take precautions against the recur- 
rence of the distress of that year. Ac- 
cordingly every native in the British 
provinces was taxed and the above sum 
raised. 

Time passed and many good crops 
drove all thought of famine out of the 
heads of the Government. Then, with the 
suddenness of a thunderclap, came the 
famine of 1898, finding the Government 
not only totally unprepared, but with a 
white elephant on its hands in the shape 
of a missing famine fund. Every effort 
was made to hush up the scandal. A 
report was sent broadcast that the fund 
had been utilized in building military 
roads and for similar purposes. The 
public at large, being complacent, 
shrugged its collective shoulders and 
said nothing. The press of India re- 
mained remarkably quiet, all save the 
Bombay Guardian, which charged open- 
ly that some one was guilty of theft and 
malfeasance. But the famine soon rose 
uppermost in the minds of all and the 
famine fund was forgotten. 

But leaving aside any malfeasance, or 
misuse of famine funds, it is certain that 
India will be visited at short intervals 
by other famines, each one more severe 
than its predecessors, unless measures are 
taken to prevent such visitations. Trust- 
ing to luck before the arrival of the 
famine and to charity afterward, will not 
do. India must imitate the United 
States as regards irrigation canals. She 
must extend her railroads into the in- 
terior, where food and fodder and sup- 
plies are most needed in famine times. 
She must convince the native rulers that 
the time for jungles is past and that 
arable land is of greater benefit to the 
masses than the semi-civilized pleasure 
of a dusky skinned potentate. She must 
spend more money to better the condi- 
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tion of her peoples and less for the pres- 
ervation of military establishments, to say 
nothing of a huge civil list. 

Unless all this is done India will be as 
she is to-day—hapless, wretched, heart- 
broken. Her peoples will die by the 
roadside, eateri by the wild dogs and vul- 
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tures even ere life is extinct. And the 
name of Britain willbe execrated in 
every home, wherever the soft voiced 
Brahmin dwells, from the banks of the 
sacred Ganges to the uttermost ends ot 
Mandalay. 


New York Cry. 


A Canonization in St. Peter's. 
By John L. Hurst. 


N Ascension Day, May 24th, two 
new saints were added to the 
Roman Catholic calendar by the 

decree of Pope Leo XIII, in the pres- 
ence of twenty-five thousand pilgrims 
in the basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome— 
one a Frenchman, Jean Baptiste de La 
Salle, and the other an Italian, Rita of 
Cascia. Not a week has passed since 
Easter when the Pope has not come 
down into St. Peter’s, several times a 
week, to bless the many pilgrimages 
which have been pouring into Rome on 
the occasion of the Jubilee Year. But 
at the canonization of the new saints 
special precautions were taken, consid- 
ering the extreme tax to which the 
strength of the aged pontiff was exposed, 
and demonstrations of reverence and al- 
legiance were strictly forbidden. 

The entire ceremonial was admirably 
arranged. The early hour, quite scru- 
pulously observed, doubtless prevented 
accidents from heat, altho the hospital 
booths, eight in number, placed in op- 
portune parts of the basilica and di- 
rected by some of the best Roman phy- 
sicians, with corps of the Sampretrini, 
anticipated all emergencies. The vig- 
ilant pontifical police kept good order, 
tho all races and all social grades con- 
tended for the best position for observa- 
tion. 

Rarely,if ever, in recent years, was the 
wonderful basilica so beautifully lighted 
and decorated. This may be well ap- 
preciated, consisting that the official 
cost was two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. 

On the exterior of St. Peter’s, sus- 
pended from the cornice of the Porta 
Maggiore, or main entrance, was a very 
large painting, plainly seen for some dis- 
tance away, of the Gloria of the new 


saints, and executed by the Chevalier 
Salvatore Nobili. In the vestibule, over 
the principal as well as lateral doors 
were golden Latin inscriptions, appro- 
priate to the canonization, and dictated 
by the titular patriarch of Antioch. In 
the interior of the basilica, along the 
central nave, the massive marble pillars 
were decorated with red damask. With- 
in the window niches were to be seen 
exquisite Scriptural paintings upon 
transparent silk. From the arches of 
the ten chapels, brilliant with chande- 
liers of Bible-illuminated candles, hung 
standards, five of which represented va- 
rious miracles operated by God, through 
the intercession of the new saints, and 
the others, the theological virtues, 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance and 
Patience. 

Over the papal throne, at the extreme 
end of the basilica, was a very beauti- 
ful painting, surrounded by thousands 
of wax tapers, illustrating the Holy 
Trinity. The illumination along the 
grand aisles of the basilica, and extend- 
ing up into the dome, was marvelous. 
Under the twelve niches which inclosed 
the graceful statues of the sainted found- 
ers of the religious orders were vases in 
the form of huge shells, filled with 
sweet-scented flowers. Tapestries were 
observed of white silk and golden tissue 
and silvered inscriptions upon entabla- 
ture and base. 

In the midst of all this decoration 
stood out the tribunes with their com- 
panies of men in evening dress or uni- 
forms, and women with black lace veils. 
There was the Princess of Mecklenburg; 
the grand master of the Order of Malta, 
Count Ceshi; the Count de La Salle and 
his family, descendants of the family of 
the new saint; dignitaries of the Brother- 
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hood of Christian Schools, instituted by 
de La Salle; the Pope’s family, Pecci; 
notabilities of Cascia, where Rita of 
Cascia lived; ambassadors to the Vati- 
can, and the members of the Roman no- 
bility. 

The papal procession appeared in the 
basilica at-about nine o’clock. It was 
headed by the Palatine guard of honor; 
then came two heralds with silver maces. 
Following them were various religious 
orders. The cross of the clergy was borne 
in the midst of representatives of the 
parishes of Rome; the Roman Seminary 
followed, together with the various ec- 
clesiastical colleges and the canons of 
the basilicas. Banners with painted 
episodes in the lives of the new saints 
were next noticed, and officials of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites, which ar- 
ranged the formalities of the canoniza- 
tion, monsignori bearing the Pope’s 
tiara and miter, and papal cross, mitered 
abbots of the monastic orders, Prince 
Francesco Ruspoli, master of the Sacred 
Hospice, bishops, archbishops, primates, 
patriarchs—all these, and others, and 
finally, signaling the approach of the 
Pope, the college of cardinals. The 
silver trumpets played the march of 
Loughi and the Sistine Chapel choir, 
under the direction of its distinguished 
conductor, Mustafa, almost eighty years 
old, sang as Pope Leo XIII appeared 
in his gestatorial chair, under a silvered 
canopy, surrounded by his court. The 
pontiff bore a lighted taper in his left 
hand, and with his right hand he blessed 
the people. His appearance was seem- 
ingly not changed from other public ap- 
pearances in the past two or three years, 
tho his eyes might be more keen and 
piercing and his face more transparent. 
No sooner has he reached the hemicycle 
where the canonization is to take place, 
and seated himself on his throne, than 
the cardinals approach to kiss his hand, 
bishops and archbishops his knee, and 
abbots and lesser ecclesiastics his foot. 

The ceremony began by Cardinal 
Alois-Masella, the so-called Solicitor of 
Postulations, making the following 
prayer: 


“ Beatissime Pater: 

“Reverendissimus dominus Cardinalis 
Aloisi Masella hic presens, instanter petit per 
Sanctitatem vestram Catalogo Sanctorum ». 
N. Jesu Christi adscribi, et tanquam Sanctos 
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ab omnibus Christi fidelibus pronunciari Ven- 
erandos Beatos Joannen Baptistam De La 
Salle et Ritam de Cascia.” 

This prayer is repeated three times; 
at the last one the word “ instanter” is 
substituted by the word “ instantis- 
sime.” The “ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” 
is intoned, and the Pope concludes the 
ceremony with the following decree: 

“ Ad honorem Sanctz et individue Trinita- 
tis, ad exaltationem Fidei Catholic, et Chris- 
tiane kReligionis augmentum,  auctoritate 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Beatorum Apos- 
tolorum Petri et Pauli, ac nostra matura 
deliberatione przhabita, et divina ope szpius 
implorata, ac de Venerabilium Fratrum Nos- 
trorum Sancte Romane Ecclesie Cardinalium, 
Patriarcharum, Archiepiscoporum et Episco- 
porum in Urbe existentium consilio, Beatos 
Joannem Baptistam et Ritam Sanctos esse de- 
cernimus et definimus, ac Sanctorum albo ad- 
scribimus, statuentes ab Ecclesia Universali 
illorum memoriam quolibet anno, nempe Beati. 
in nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti— 
Amen.” ; 

A Te Deum is now sung, the Pope 
gives his benediction, a blast of the sil- 
ver trumpets is heard, the bells of St. 
Peter’s ring joyfully, and the bells of all 
the other churches of Rome respond. A 
pontifical mass is held by Cardinal 
Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred College, and 
the music of Palestrina is heard from the 
choir : “ Hodie Christus natus est.” 

Leo XIII imparts a third benediction, 
and with his long following of cardinals 
and others then slowly makes his return 
through the basilica with its multitude 
and at one o’clock, after five hours’ ab- 
sence, re-enters his private rooms in the 
Vatican Palace. 

Among the most interesting incidents 
during the ceremony of canonization 
was the presentation to the Pope of the 
following objects: Five wax tapers 
painted with flowers and foliage, inter- 
twined with arabesques in silver and 
gold, in the midst of which is a picture 
of the saint canonized, and the Pope’s 
crest ; two golden and silver loaves, bear- 
ing the pontifical coats of arms, borne 
on silver plates ; two little gold and silver 
casks, containing water and wine; three 
cages finely worked—the first contain- 
ing two turtle-doves ; the second one con- 
taining two pigeons, and the third one, 
birds of different kinds. 

These gifts are symbolical, and the 
custom goes back to the early ages of 
the Church. The wax tapers symbolize 
Christ ; the wax, in fact, as coming from 
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the virgin bee, meaning Christ as man, 
the son of a virgin; the wick of the 
taper indicates the Divinity—all meant 
to convey the thought that the new saints 
had the Redeemer ever in view, whose 
example they longed to follow. The em- 
blem of the loaves of bread, symbol of 
every kind of food, indicated that the 
saints fed on every virtue in order to go 
to heaven. The wine meant Sanctify- 
ing Grace, with which the saints were 
abundantly endowed. The symbol of the 
turtle-doves was fidelity to God; the 
pigeons the peace and charity of their 
minds, and, as a pigeon announced the 
end of the Flood, so also these saints 
have left this life of struggle and afflic- 
tion to pass to the serenity of Paradise. 
The little birds in the third cage ex- 
pressed the desire of the saints for celes- 
tial things. 

Jean Baptiste de La Salle was born at 
Reims, France, April 30th, 1651. At 
eleven years of age he began the study 
for the priesthood; at sixteen he re- 
ceived orders; at eighteen he was a 
bachelor of philosophy; at twenty-seven 
he became one of the officiating clergy 
of the Cathedral of Rheims. In 1684, 
when de La Salle was thirty-three years 
of age, he founded the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
branches of which soon spread all over 
the world. De La Salle had a genius 
for the religious instruction of youth and 
the organizing of schools for them. 
He died April 7th, 1719. 

Margherita of Cascia or “Rita” of 
Cascia, the other saint canonized, was 
born in the Umbrian town of Cascia, 
Perugia being the capital of the prov- 
ince, in 1381. She married when very 
young, but soon became a widow. Her 
piety and religious zeal led her to apply 
for admission to the Augustine cloisters 
of Cascia. The prayer of the Vedovella, 
or poor little widow, was not granted, 
and she was refused three times. One 
night, while she was praying, as was her 
wont, three messengers of Christ, so the 
legend says, appeared to her. They 
were St. John the Baptist, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Nicholas of Tolentino. 
Comforting her they told her to follow 
them, and they conducted her to the con- 
vent where she had been so harshly de- 
nied an entrance. Wondering at the 
vision of the three holy men leading the 
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poor widow, the nuns were constrained 
to take her into their midst. Rita of 
Cascia’s name soon spread throughout 
all the surrounding country, arid many 
were the good deeds she did for the af- 
flicted and diseased. One day while she 
was bent in prayer before a crucifix a 
thorn detached itself from the crown of 
thorns upon the image of Christ which 
she was worshiping and transfixed it- 
self on Rita’s forehead. It made a 
wound which festered, but which healed 
again at Rita’s earnest prayer in order 
to enable her to go to Rome to attend a 
Jubilee at St. Peter’s. Returning to 
Cascia the wound reopened to torment 
the poor nun for years with pain. Rita 
of Cascia died in 1456. Remarkable to 
say, so the story relates, her body did not 
decay, but remained as if in life, and 
gave out fragrant odors and had the vir- 
tue to work miracles. 

The honors rendered ‘to the new 
saints are the following seven: They are 
inscribed in the catalog of saints with 
the command to all the faithful to honor 
them publicly and call them saints; the 
invocation of their names in public wor- 
ship and ceremonies of the Church; in 
their honor temples and altars may be 
erected to God; in their name may be of- 
fered public sacrifices and prayers; to 
commemorate their sanctity feast days 
may be instituted; for them images can 
be painted with luminous rays and a 
crown, in virtue of the glory they enjoy 
in Heaven. Their relics may be en- 
shrined and exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful. 

There now have been 197 canoniza- 
tions, the first one occurring in the pon- 
tificate of John XVI. Few popes lived 
long enough to celebrate as many as 
three canonizations; Alexander III cele- 
brated four; Honorius III and Gregory 
IX celebrated five each, and Innocent III 
and Celestius III six canonizations each. 
Pius VI, in his reign of twenty-five years, 
celebrated none, and forty years passed 
between the canonization by Clement 
XIII in 1767, and that of Pius VII in 
1807. Pius IX, in his long pontificate, 
had only two canonizations, one in 
1862, and the other in 1867. Leo XIII 
has already celebrated three canoniza- 
tions, the first one in 1881, another in 
1897, and the present one, of 1900, the 
most interesting of them all, 

Romg, ItTaty. 
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By Virginia Belle Van de Water. 


HE may once have been pretty; she 
was far from beautiful now. She 
was petite and her face was so thin 

that her brown eyes seemed too large for 
the other features. The dark rims be- 
neath the lower lids added to the apparent 
size and depth of the eyes. Her com- 
plexion was sallow, her lips wore a smile 
that a close observer would have seen 
was forced. The fashionably gowned 
woman to whom she was talking noted 
the lack of beauty, not the pathos, of the 
face. 

“Tam sorry the doctor is out,” the call- 
ler was saying. ‘“ You do not know when 
he will be in?” 

“ No—he was uncertain as to the hour 
of his return.” 

“ And he has gone into town? Will he 
not be back to-night? ” 

* “JT don’t know,” was the hesitating 
answer. “ But if he does come home it 
will be very late when he arrives.” 

“But I sent him a note last evening, 
asking him to call this morning. I am 
sure he must have received it. As he did 
not call I drove by at this late hour of the 
day, thinking I should find him at home 
now.” 

No answer but a deprecating smile. 
The summer resident of the country vil- 
lage arose with an impatient sigh: “I 
fancy that your husband must have had 
an urgent call to the city to take him 
away from his regular patients in this 
way. Perhaps he went to assist at an op- 
eration? He is kept busy, is he not?” 

The doctor’s wife caught at the ques- 
tion eagerly : “ Oh, Mrs. Clare, he is real- 
ly very busy! Truly, he is sometimes on 
the go from morning to night. He is 
often worn out by evening.” 

“That is because he is a skilful physi- 
cian,” was the affable answer as 
the caller swept her diaphanous robes 
from the house. Then she entered her 
carriage and bade her coachman “ drive 
home!” On her way to the spacious 
mansion which was her residence for nine 
months of the year she told her compan- 
ion—a visitor from the metropolis—what 
a fine physician Dr. Hale was. 
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“ He is only forty years old, my dear, 
and so skilful! He came here from col- 
lege, hung out his shingle, and as _ this 
place was not then a fashionable resort 
and there was no good physician in the 
neighborhood, he soon had a large prac- 
tice. . Now there are other doctors, and 
good ones, here, but he takes the lead. 
He is the fad of all the wealthy people 
who spend their summers here. He is 
handsome, clever, and fascinating. He 
has made enough money to enable him to 
keep his brougham, a pair of fine horses, 
and a liveried coachman. He is always 
well dressed, and his manners are charm- 
ing. I wish you could see him in a sick- 
room. He is so tender and gentle with 
the ill or suffering. Then, too, we all 
pity him. His marriage is unfortunate. 
It is the old story of a college student 
‘caught young’ by a doll face behind 
which there are no brains. He seldom 
mentions his wife, but when he does re- 
fer to her it is with great kindness. She 
is a little fool, J think, only fit to take care 
of babies. She has lost three of these— 
all she ever had. She does not go any- 
where with her husband, and, of course, 
he does not entertain, since she is not 
equal to it. She simply stays at home 
and makes excuses to callers for her hus- 
band’s absence if he happens to be out 
when he is wanted. And she can never 
tell just where he is, she does not know 
enough for that. She has no style. Once 
she had a pretty face ; now even her beau- 
ty is gone: I must ask Dr. Hale to the 
house to dinner while you are here. You 
will find him fascinating, my dear.” 

And then, as the carriage turned into 
the drive leading to her stately abode she 
dropped the subject of the fascinating 
physician and his nonentity of a wife. 

Half a dozen hours later when Mrs. 
Clare’s French maid was getting her mis- 
tress ready for bed, the doctor’s wife was 
still waiting her husband’s_ return 
from town. He had gone to the city on 
the five o’clock train and during his ab- 
sence his pale wife had made excuses to 
the many callers who wished to see him. 
It was not enough that the maid in cap 
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and apron should attend the door and say 
that her master was not at home. Every 
caller wished to see Mrs. Hale personally 
and ask her when she expected her hus- 
band back. The dweller in cities may 
find this habit of the country town inex- 
plicable, but it is none the less the custom 
to the universality of which the long suf- 
fering wife of the rural practitioner will 
groaningly attest. 

To all visitors Mrs. Hale was this af- 
ternoon, as usual, the smiling, affable 
nonentity, who apparently knew little of 
her husband’s business, and yet who tried 
vegy hard to be agreeable. One could 
not be angry with such a fragile, moth- 
like creature, thought the baffled ques- 
tioners. And yet—poor Dr. Hale! 

Her supper that night consisted of bread 
and butter and a cup of tea. The good- 
natured maid-of-all-work would have 
cooked something for her mistress, but 
Mrs. Hale was not hungry. Martha must 
always look neat to attend the door, and 
as cooking in a hot kitchen in August is 
not always compatible with an orderly ap- 
pearance Mrs. Hale tried to relieve the 
maid as often as possible. The dainty 
evening meal upon which the master of 
the house depended was often prepared 
by the mistress in order that the maid 
might be presentable at all hours. A sec- 
ond maid was deemed an unnecessary ex- 
pense, but the doctor was very particular 
about Martha’s appearance and would al- 
ways have her in a condition that was 
suitable for attending the door and for 
assisting him in the office. To-night her 
mistress sent her to bed early, then at 
midnight she herself broiled a steak and 
made a pot of coffee for her lord and mas- 
ter who, she felt sure, would return on 
the twelve-thirty train. He always liked 
something to eat when he came in late. 
At a quarter of one o’clock the sound of 
his key in the lock notified her of his ar- 
hin and she went out in the hall to meet 

im. 

He was undeniably a handsome man 
as he stood in the glare of the light falling 
from the hanging lamp—and a marked 
contrast to his fragile wife. He was 
broad-shouldered, tall, erect, and had that 
indefinable quality known as “ style.” 
His eyes were gray and expressive, his 
nose straight, while a drooping mustache 
hid the outlines of a mouth whose curves 
denoted a sensuous selfishness. The odor 
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of liquor was upon his breath. He was 
evidently in a good humor and laughed 
as he asked his wife if many patients had 
called during his absence. 

“Oh, Harry, there must have been a 
dozen people here!” 

“You saw them, of course?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ And you made a good excuse, didn’t 

ou?” 

“T did my best. I think most of them 
thought you had been called to town to a 
case.” 

“ Jolly little liar!” he laughed, pinch- 
ing her pale cheek. “Now, give me 
something to cat and I will tell you about 
the good time I have had. I met Gregg 
and his wife and sister—by appointment, 
of course—and we had dinner—a good 
one, too, with excellent wines—then we 
went to the opera for a while, after which 
we took the ladies home, then Gregg and 
I had a drink together, —and then I came 
to my rural abode. Ah!” with a yawn 
“it’s a dog’s life to live out of town!” 

After his supper he smoked for a while 
then declared himself ready to go up- 
stairs. But his wife appeared nervously 
anxious to talk. 

“Mrs. Clare seemed rather annoyed at 
missing you, Harry. She said she had 
sent for you yesterday?” 

“Ah! And you gave her to under- 
stand that an important engagement had 
taken me to town? ” 

“Yes, I imagine she thought it was 
an operation of some kind.” 

“Good! There is nothing the matter 
with her any way. Only a bad attack 
of the ‘hypo.’ But come, let’s go to 
bed! Iam tired, if you are not!” 

“ But Iam, Harry! I am dead tired!” 

The wife’s voice was tremulous; her 
husband looked at her curiously, then 
laughed. 

“What do you ever do to make you 
tired?” he queried, jestingly. “ You 
never go anywhere, you never read or 
study, but you just do your own sewing 
and keep house with the aid of an able- 
bodied woman-servant, and an occasional 
lift with the heavy work from my man. 
What more do you want?” 

But the wife was not to be put off. 
“Harry, just let me speak the truth to 
you, dear! The hardest work I have to 
do is to make false excuses for you. Do 
you know it sometimes hurts my con- 
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science? And people seem so vexed when 
I cannot tell them where you. are! I am 
tired of playing the fool and of being un- 
truthful whenever you go off for a good 
time. Yes, I am tired out—and—Harry, 
I am not well!” 

“ Not well? Why, what do you fancy 
you have the matter with you?” 

“It is not fancy.” The wife was grow- 
ing bolder, or more excited. “I have a 
pain here,’—laying her hand on her left 
breast,—“ and I have had it for months. 
It gets steadily worse, but I have not com- 
plained to you for I know how much of 
that kind of thing you have outside— 
and I want to spare you when you are at 
home. But now you must tell me what 


“T suppose it is dyspepsia,” was the 
light reply. “ Remind me of it in the 
morning and I will give you something 
for it. And don’t think so much of your- 
self, child, it is not healthful. Guard 
against morbid, hysterical fancies. I 
hate them! As for making excuses for 
me, that is the business of a physician’s 
wife. You have always done it and will 
always have to. I may bea physician, but 
I am not the slave of my patients, and I 
must run off to the city or elsewhere oc- 
casionally for recreation; and since my 
patients would not enjoy that explanation 
of my absence, you must invent some ex- 
cuse that they will take without a gri- 
mace. And now, as I before remarked, I 
am going to bed. I have a busy day 
ahead of me to-morrow with my office 
calls the first part of the morning, visits 
later, an operation at eleven-thirty, and 
visits for the remainder of the day. I 
must take care of myself! Good-night! 
Be sure to lock up the house and put out 
all the lights! ” 

The next morning Dr. Hale half 
opened the door of the office just as his 
wife was passing through the hall. Mrs. 
Clare had been in the office for some time 
and was taking her leave. Not wishing 
to be seen by the fastidious caller, Mrs. 
Hale stepped back in the shadow of the 
staircase, and could not avoid hearing 
wo husband’s sympathetic voice, as he 
said: : 

“You must take care of yourself! You 
need rest and change. To neglect any 
unfavorable symptom is unkind to those 
who have your welfare at heart. I tried 
to get to your house yesterday, but was 
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called to the city on important business. 
I greatly regretted it.” 

And the patient replied: “ Just to have 
a talk with you makes me feel better al- 
ready. You are the soul of sympathy.” 

As the husband followed his visitor out 
upon the veranda the little wife ran swift- 
ly upstairs to her room. There she 
walked up and down, hands clinched, and 
eyes flashing. 

“The soul of sympathy! And my 
pain, my pain!” she moaned. “ He does 
not care about that, and yet I love him 
so dearly. No wonder he is so success- 
ful—who can help loving him if he tries 
to please or to make himself attractive! 
And I am such a poor companion for 
him! He is intellectual ; I am stupid; he 
is clever; I am dull; he is everything; I 
am nothing! ” 

And then as she heard his voice calling 
her, she smoothed her face and went 
down to meet him with what his admirers 
called her “inane smile.” She took his 
orders for the day. He must have lunch 
promptly at one o'clock, but she need 
make no arrangements for dinner that 
night as he was going to dine with the 
Clares. 

Then the fashionable physician’ of Len- 
noxville stepped into his brougham and 
went to see his patients, each one of 
whom felt that his or her case was the 
one that lay nearest to the heart of “ Dear 
Dr. Hale.” 

On that same August afternoon, while 
the doctor was out, his wife went into 
town, without having told her husband 
that she was going. She went to see a 
famous physician whom she had known 
when she was a girl. His office hours 
were over, but she knew the dear old man 
would see her when he read the little note 
she had written before leaving home. He 
did see her and told her all she wanted to 
know. But first he inquired if she had 
any children. She answered that they 
were all dead. Then he said that he 
would tell her the truth—for that was 
what she begged for. As she left he laid 
a fatherly hand on her shoulder, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“Tt won’t be long, dear child, and the 
end will be easy. And over there are the 
babies—and rest!” 

“Yes, I know,” she said simply. 
am glad—and—thank you.” 

Before she slept that night, Dr. Hale’s 
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wife wrote him a letter. It told him that 
she loved him, that she knew how unfit 
intellectually she was to be his wife, and 
that she was glad the end was near, as 
she was tired—through and through. 
But he must remember that she loved 
him. She knew now that his life would 
be a success in every way. And that was 
what she wanted it to be. “ For, again, 
dear,” she wrote, “and over and over 
again, I love you!” 

This letter she sealed and marked to be 
opened after her death, then put it in a 
conspicuous place in her desk. This 
done, this commonplace woman sat down 
as usual to wait for her husband’s return 
from the Clares, where he was dining. 
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He did not like her to go to bed before 
he came in at night. He always insisted 
that it depressed him to find the house 
gloomy and silent, and a physician’s life 
had too much gloom in it outside of his 
home for him to be willing to find it 
there. 

It was October before the pain com- 
pleted its work, and Dr. Hale read his 
wife’s letter. When Mrs. Clare heard 
the news she wrote a note full of sympa- 
thy to the husband, then confided to her 
friends that while this bereavement would 
be a shock to the doctor at first, a man of 
his ability would be more of a success if 
untrammeled by a weak and brainless 
wife. 

Pompton Laxss, N. J. 


The Craig Epileptic Colony at Sonyea. 


By H. M. 


HIS noble testimony to the enlight- 
ened humanity of the great Em- 
pire State has now become so well 

established and is effecting such results 
as make its reason for being, and its 
methods, topics of universal interest. 

According to the best statistics obtain- 
able from all known countries, there is, 
on an average, at least one epileptic to 
every 500 inhabitants, and this gives us, 
according to the last census, 113,000 of 
these afflicted persons in the United 
States. 

What is epilepsy? At present not the 
most enlightened and advanced physician 
can tell, tho thousands of them are fa- 
miliar with its manifestations. In the 
ancient days of superstition a belief was 
general that the epileptic was “ pos- 
sessed ” by a demon from which he strove 
to free himself, and that it was these ef- 
forts that produced the painful and repul- 
sive appearances that accompany a “ seiz- 
ure,” and among some peoples the victim 
was supposed to be suffering a righteous 
punishment by a deity whose anger he 
had incurred. By many it is thought that 
the passage in Mark ix: 17, giving an ac- 
count of the father who brought his son 
with the “ dumb spirit” to Christ, re- 
fers to an epileptic—certainly the ac- 
count of symptoms that follows is a 
graphic picture of this strange malady. 


Plunkett. 


Keeping step with this belief in its 
supernatural origin was an attempt at 
remedies equally removed from the 
sphere of reason; the most hideous and 
anomalous mixtures were prescribed. As 
late as 1700 a medicine compounded of 
certain roots and the skull of a criminal 
who had suffered capital punishment was 
popular. The remains of burned toads 
and magpies were supposed to be effica- 
cious, aS was a mixture of earthworms 
and human skull, and in the year 1861 
Dr. O. W. Holmes told his medical class 
that a practitioner whose name was 
known throughout the country was still 
administering horses’ hoof for this dis- 
ease. We quote from Dr. Frederick Pe- 
terson’s description of the disease: 


“Epilepsy is a functional disease of the 
brain, in which the chief feature is a sudden 
loss of consciousness. The loss of conscious- 
ness may be complete or incomplete. Generally 
it is accompanied by spasms. The type of epi- 
lepsy most familiar to laymen is that called by 
physicians grand mal. The patient falls—the 
old name was falling sickness—in an uncon- 
scious state, often giving a sharp cry as he 
does so, and as he lies prone goes into a,con- 
vulsion lasting a few moments or longer, rare- 
ly more than five minutes. The epileptic has 
such seizures or attacks of spasms at variable 
intervals, sometimes frequently every day, 
sometimes only once weekly or monthly, and 
sometimes only two or three times a year. 
There is no regularity in their onset, and this 
unexpecfedness or unpreparedness is one of 
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the most trying features of the malady. The 
attack comes like a flash of lightning from a 
clear sky, constituting a grave danger, in that 
the patient may be near a,declivity, over deep 
water, close to a fire, or ite some other position 
where a seizure may lead fo serious injury, or 
accidental death. As the patient falls his face 
is pale and his pupils large, but when the 
spasm begins the face grows dusky and red, 
the veins distend as the blood rushes into the 
head. The breathing becomes slow and diffi- 
cult, owing to the spasm in the muscles of the 
chest, and noisy, snoring or stertorous, from 
spasm in the muscles of the throat. The teeth 
are clenched tightly, and the saliva in the 
mouth is made into froth at the lips, by the 
struggle for air. If the tongue is caught be- 
tween the clenched teeth it is apt to be bitten 
and the froth is bloody. After the spasms 
have passed the patient is in a somewhat dazed 
state, and is apt to sleep for half an hour or so. 
Then he rises and goes about his duties as be- 
fore. There is also what physicians call the 
petit mal, or light attack. In this conscious- 
ness is lost, but only for a second or two, and 
the patient as a rule does not fall.” 


About 10 per cent of all epileptics be- 
come insane and require supervision in 
asylums or at home. In the other go per 
cent. the disease leads to permanent men- 
tal disturbances, sometimes causing mor- 
bid changes of character, and sometimes 
going from bad to worse till it culminates 
in complete idiocy. 

Investigation shows that the great ma- 
jority develop the disease before they are 
17, and also that when the first attack 
occurred before the patient was three 
years old, the attacks ceased before they 
were 17. 

Dr. Knight, of the Connecticut 
School for Imbeciles, says epilepsy ex- 
isted of itself or as a complication in over 
60 per cent. of the cases examined, and 
Echeverria says that of the 535 children 
of 62 male and 74 female epileptics only 
20 per cent. were normal ; the rest suffer- 
ing from paralysis, epilepsy, insanity, 
etc. 

What can be done for these unfortu- 
nates? Much, but it must be done while 
the patient is still young, and enlightened 
humanitarians are now turning their at- 
tention to this field, as holding out a 
hopeful prospect of lightening the bur- 
dens of human misery. There is no 
doubt that the care and discipline in such 
a colony as Sonyea can do much for the 
physical, mental and moral improvement 
of the epileptic. 

As early as 1874 the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy for New York stated that 
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there were 436 epileptics in the lunatic 
asylums and almshouses of the State, and 
pointed out the need of State hospitals 
for their care. Of course, those 436 
were but a fraction of these afflicted per- 
sons in the State, many being cared for 
by their relatives, and many being 
concealed by their sensitive families. A 
bill for the establishment of a hospital for 
epileptics was, at last, passed by the Leg- 
islature, was approved by the Governor, 
and became a law in 1894. In this day 
of rapid movements and almost limit- 
less philanthropy it seems anomalous 
that it should have taken twenty years to 
bring about this most desirable consum- 
mation, but it should be remembered that 
this does not argue a niggardly disposi- 
tion toward the dependent classes, for 
during much of this time the State was 
paying several thousand dollars per cap- 
ita for the care of lunatics. 

There were some epileptic colonies in 
Europe—the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful one being at Bielefeld, in Ger- 
many. These were all carefully studied 
and the requirements shown to be neces- 
sary were embodied in a circular ad- 
dressed to Senators, Assemblymen, Su- 
preme Court Judges and Supervisors, 
with the view of obtaining the best pos- 
sible site. There must be: 

1. A tract of good land, including not 
less than one thousand acres, and em- 
bracing numerous situations for a colony 
of small shops and residences, with one 
or more larger buildings, for hospital and 
administration uses, to accommodate a 
population of from one thousand to two 
thousand patients. 

2. A healthy location, with climate in- 
viting to outdoor work and life, and 
pleasant scenery. 

3. A sufficient supply of pure water 
for distribution throughout the build- 
ings by gravity. 

4. Facilities for the easy and final dis- 
posal of all sewage, without danger of 
polluting waters that are used for drink- 
ing; and for good surface drainage, with 
freedom from secret spritigs and sub- 
moisture. 

5. Railway communication for pas- 
sengers and freight, with advantages for 
side track to switch to the grounds. 

All these requirements were met by the 
property of the Shaker community at 
Sonyea—an Indian name, meaning 
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“warm or sunny place ”—whichy was 
bought in 1896 for $115,000. [tis in the 
Genesee Valley, the garden-of the State, 
and with its streams of pure water, its 
temperate climate, an@ its immense forest 
trees, produced by its luxuriant soil, it 
is a fair domain, and seems admirably 
adapted to the humane purpose of a rich 
commonwealth. A stream of sufficient 
volume to create a good water power is 
within the boundaries of the colony. 
There were already buildings to the value 
of $75,000 upon it, and these have been 
modified to suit the conditions of pa- 
tients, and added to till now there are 
houses enough to shelter 400 patients, an 
administration building, a church, a hos- 
pital, a schoolhouse, several large barns, 
dwellings for the agricultural superin- 
tendents, an ice house with large cold 
storage room, a laundry, furnished with 
all modern machinery, an ironing room 
and a sewing room. In the building used 
for a church, religious services are held 
every Sunday, and are conducted by 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and 
Episcopal clergymen and a Roman Cath- 
olic priest in rotation. No point is more 
strenuously insisted on than that the chil- 
dren shall have their minds developed, 
‘as this is demonstrated to be a curative 
agent, and in the little Shaker school- 
house, where formerly city waifs who 
now “go West” were taught, a patient 
and saintly teacher pours light on even 
these darkened minds. There were saw 
and grist mills, and a goodly quality of 
clay for brick making, and these with the 
farm work supply employment to adult 
epileptics, who thus are able to help build 
the additional structures constantly called 
for by the great pressure for accommoda- 
tion, as the knowledge of the great cura- 
tive results of the colony are becoming 
known. 

In the mortuary—* planted out ” from 
the sight of the colonists—and in the 
laboratory, incessant attempts are being 
made by the most eminent anatomical 
pathologists and pathological chemists in 
the State to penetrate the cause of this 
fearful and mysterious disease. 

In the treatment the greatest stress is 
laid upon a plain but highly nutritious 
and well cooked diet and regular habits. 
The first care of new patients is directed 
to the teeth, so that mastication may be 
perfect. Pains are taken that the dining 
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rooms shall be cheerful, and the food 
served in attractive manner. That the 
treatment here is efficacious in lessening 
the suffering is apparent from the record 
of the first fifty patients admitted, after 
five months of:colony life. 


First Fifth 
month. month, 
Total number of seizures........ 708 315 
Average individual seizures...... 14 6 


Mr. Letchworth says: 


“ After the patients have resided a few 
months at the colony the changed expression 
of their countenances is very marked. The 
dull, apathetic look, acquired perhaps through 
years of indolence and neglect, disappears. 
The effects of occupation, education and intel- 
ligent treatment upon the general physical and 
mental development become clearly apparent. 
No patient is discharged as recovered till two 
years have elapsed from the time of his last 
seizure, and a correspondence is maintained 
with every patient for two years after his dis- 
charge.” 


At the critical medical admission ex- 
amination it is often found that the can- 
didate is saturated and stupefied with 
bromide of potassium, which is the prin- 
cipal medicinal ingredient in the multi- 
farious patent “ fit cures; ’’ one man had 
taken forty-five grains every night for five 
years. To prove what the proper treat- 
ment can do for these patients, the fol- 
lowing case is cited: A man who had 
been discharged as “ perfectly dement- 
ed” from two State hospitals, and who 
had been subject to epileptic seizures af- 
ter a sunstroke in his eighth year, was 
admitted in 1896. He had been taking 
140 grains of bromide a day. He could 
not walk without support, and tho de- 
scribed as a locksmith seemed not to 
know a lock from a stone. * Pure air, sun- 
shine, proper diet and medical supervi- 
sion wrought a seeming miracle. He was 
28 years old, remained in the colony two 
years, and:as his health mended, he grad- 
ually took to the printer’s art, was placed 
at the head of the printing department, 
and it is now reported that he has had no 
fits since his discharge and is earning.a 
living for himself and mother. 

The psychologists have attempted to 
fathom the mystery of this disease, but 
at present the physiologists are ahead, 
for it is indisputably demonstrated that 
the proper digestion and assimilation of 
food has an important influence in less- 
ening the seizures, and the little check to 
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assimilation from one inclement day when 
the exercise. is intermitted increases the 
number of seizures. Every measure to 
make the buildings and furniture harm- 
less, by having rounded corners and 
short flights of stairs, with frequent land- 
ings, is taken, and mattresses with pil- 
lows attached are carried into the fields 
and workshops, so that the person who 
falls can be, as he is, by his sympathizing 
fellow workmen, laid down till the fit is 
past. A separate building is provided, 
where those who become violent can be 
placed, so far away as not to give need- 
less pain to others. In the dormitories 
there are open fireplaces, protected by 
stationary fenders, and a fire is kept 
burning, to promote ventilation, and as 
an element of comfort to those who can- 
not sleep. 

Four physicians, one of whom is a 
woman, and a polyglot linguist, and a 
corps of three kinds of nurses—the 
trained, house and labor nurses—are em- 
ployed, both men and women. Great 
attention is given to the preparation of 
the food—the principal cook has been 
obliged to pass a civil service examina- 
tion, and the women nurses are obliged 
to attend three hours each week the cook- 
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ing branch of the training school for 
nurses. 

Great pains are taken to provide enter- 
tainments ; dancing is practiced in the as- 
sembly room once a week, stereopticon 
lectures are given in the winter, and as 
the superintendent believes that the 
stronger you make a man’s general phy- 
sique, the stronger you make his brain, 
five acres of ground are devoted to ath- 
letic sports, military drill, and games of 
agility. All the holidays are made much 
of, and one curious fact that seems to 
show that pleasant mental occupation is 
an antidote for seizures is that it is an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence for a patient to 
have a seizure on the athletic grounds. 

Dr. Spratling, the superintendent, 
voices a profound truth when he says 
that “ The greatest work this colony will 
ever do will be with the young epileptic,” 
and all those familiar with the adult cases 
say actual contact with the dry, warm 
earth is most beneficial. In the broad 
field of philanthropy, which section 
shows a greater lessening of human mis- 
ery than this? Yet, while there are 113,- 
000 epileptics in the United States, at 
present there is benevolent provision for 
less than 2,000. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


The Home-Coming. 


By Joseph S. Dunn. 


HE flags unfurl! Beat loud the drums! 
Shout out the victor’s song! 
At last the day of triumph comes, 


For which we’ve waited long. 
Yet while o’erhead bright garlands wave, 
And fragrant roses rain, 


Forget we not those heroes brave 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 


Hail, Lancers swift, and bold Dragoons!’ 
Brave lads with rifles true! 

Stanch Dublin boys, stern Gordon loons, 
The gallant “ Powerful’s” crew! 

Yet, as ye march with heads upheld, 
A vacant place retain 

For those whose graves are on the veld, 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 


On! Volunteers, Natal’s stout hearts! 
Light Horsemen of the Rand! 

And all ye braves from many parts. 
A noble conquering band! 

But there were others fought and won; 
Yet they behind remain 

To rest beneath the southern sun— 
They'll ne’er come home again. 


Ye thousands raise your deafening cheer, 
As onward proud they go! 

But there are wives and mothers dear, 
And sires with locks of snow, 

Who scan with tears the serried rows 
They look—but, ah! in vain— 

To catch the longed-for smile of those 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 


The vacant chair stands where it stood; 
Fresh let their memory live; 

Sweet life they gave for others’ good— 
*Tis all a man may give! 

They, too, were victors in the fray— 
Then let us not restrain 

A tear for those, far, far away, 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 

LapysmiTH IN Sigce, December, 1899. 








The Life of Dwight L. Moody.* 


THE public have been waiting patient- 
ly for this volume since Mr. Moody’s 
death. It will be something of a disap- 
pointment to find that it is only pro- 
visional after all, hastened, as Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Moody notifies us in his “ In- 
troduction,” by the announcement of un- 
authorized biographies. Meanwhile, 
until the “more studied interpretation ” 
which is promised is made ready, the 
present portly octavo of nearly 600 pages 
will answer a very good purpose. It is 
not as full on the institutional work in 
which Mr. Moody was latterly so deep- 
ly interested as perhaps it should be. 
The evangelist’s sermons, addresses and 
correspondence are meagerly reported, 
and there may be some lack of that 
“studied interpretation ” which the au- 
thor laments in the Introduction as forced 
on him by the pressure for “ immediate 
publication.” By the greater part of its 
readers this condensed brevity will be 
received as a boon and credited to the 
editor’s good judgment, assisted by that 
of the Rev. John B. Devins, whose 
editorial training supplemented Mr. 
Moody’s knowledge. The wonderful 
life and the apostolic messenger in 
his characteristic features and strong 
personality are in the book, undiluted 
and unchanged. The story begins with 
the boy in his plain New England home, 
taught to pray at his mother’s knee, 
trained to fear God, to go to church 
whether he wanted to or not, and pro- 
vided with a good store of those sturdy, 
shrewd and staying elements of charac- 
ter which New England mothers in those 
days gave their boys. There was, too, a 
good supply in the boy, and later in 
the man, of what others have called the 
canny Scotchman, but which those born 
and bred in New England country homes 
will not be slow to recognize as that 
combination of wit, sense and humor 
which is one of the finest and most char- 
acteristic qualities of his Yankee stock. 
It was a combination which fitted him 
to be a man as well as a saint, to live in 





: + Tue Lirg or Dwicut L..Moopy. By his son, Wil- 
liam R. Moody, The official authorized edition. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $2.50. 
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this world as well as to summon men to 
prepare for the next. The first proof 
Moody gave of himself was that the mak- 
ing of a man of business was in him. 
This business sense never left him. It 


‘was an element of power all through his 


life, and is seen to advantage in this 
life. He never made the blunders of 
the conventional evangelist. The rec- 
ord of his conversion and training for his 
specific work is full of interest. It might 
perhaps be developed more fully than it 
is. Nothing in it all is really more strik- 
ing than the humble docility of the young 
man in submitting to the postponement 
of his application for admission to the 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, month 
after month. The story is correctly 
given by his son, except that on the third 
application Dr. Kirk declared that if the 
church committee made any more de- 
lays he would receive him himself. 
Moody’s training was in the field. He 
was graduated by being pushed on from 


a lower success to a higher.. Like the . 


goddess in the A®neid, the divine qual- 
ity in the man came out in the actual 
movement of his daily and practical life. 
The story is presented in this volume in 
its natural order. One part explains 
another. So far as we see nothing of 
importance is omitted. The first Edin- 
burgh work follows on naturally after 
the proof he had given of himself in Chi- 
cago. Then come the great triumphs of 
grace in London, all through England, 
Ireland, the United States, and the mar- 
velously inspiring history ,of what it is 
small exaggeration to call his ecumenical 
evangelism. The story of the North- 
field Seminary, the Mount Hermon 
Schools and the Bible Institute for Home 
and Foreign Missions is told somewhat 
briefly, but fully enough to reveal their 
heart and purpose. The book abounds 
in personal incidents which illustrate Mr. 
Moody’s life, character and methods. 
The personal history is rich in the charm 
which genius always carries with it, and 
all the more effective in Mr. Moody for 
the plain, unaffected naturalness of the 
man. 

The book will be welcome to all who 
knew or honored the great evangelist. It 
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will not lose its value in presence of the 
“more studied interpretation” which is 
yet to come. 

& 


American Rimes.* 


Humor means more and means less in 
America than in any other country in the 
world. Probably our composite life has 
had much to do with giving to our tem- 
per the conflicting yet brilliant qualities 
out of which flash, like sparks from cross- 
ing electric wires, the coruscations of our 
many colored and splendidly incongruous 
national humor. We have the Irish wit, 
the German phlegm, the French volatil- 
ity, the Anglo-Saxon independence and 
the negro drollery all mixed together, to 
which we have added a certain element of 
jolly irreverence, wholly our own. 

James Russell Lowell, John G. Saxe, 
Bret Harte, James Whitcomb Riley, Eu- 
gene Field and Ben King (each in his 
own strain) must be regarded as distinct- 
ly American humorists. Of course, there 
is no comparing or ranging them to- 
gether; but they smack of the soil and 
give forth an unmistakable national zest, 
powerful or weak, as the case may be. 
Humor, being valueless if not to a degree 
spontaneous, is the best possible expo- 
nent of temper, and for this reason it is 
apt to be taken as genuine even when it is 
not. For it is difficult not to coincide 
with a genial nature. 

Mr. Nixon Waterman’s A Book of 
Verses is thoroughly dyed with authen- 
tic Americanism. Its humor is home- 
brewed out of indigenous materials. 
Here and there a clever play upon words 
may suggest Hood and Calverley, but 
the flavor is of Uncle Sam’s private or- 
chard. Mr. Waterman frankly entitles 
his work “ Verses,” and most of it is just 
that as contradistinguished from artistic 
poetry. It is poetry, and very effective 
poetry at that. Some of it is finely con- 
ceived and well nigh faultlessly ex- 
pressed. For example: 

“The lily’s lips are pure and white, 

Without a touch of fire; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red 
And sweetened with désire: 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom 
The gladdest lives are those 


Whose thoughts are as the lily 
And whose life is like the rose.” 





*A Boox or Verses. By Nixon Waterman. 


Boston : 
Forbes & Company $1.25. 
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The Greek Anthology and the whole 
lyric field of English and French verse 
may be rummaged in vain to find a lighter 
and sweeter little turn of sentiment and 
In a different vein take 


expression. 
this: 
“The savage beast, the poison vine, 
The evils of the earth,— 
I know not if the good and bad 
Were only one at birth; 
But all the world seems gracious 
When I set against the wrong 
A woman’s love, a sheaf of grain, 
A lily and a song.” 

We have quoted these bits, not as the 
best that Mr. Waterman’s book holds, 
but because they are readily quotable. 
We cannot so easily give specimens of his 
excellent American humor, for the reason 
that his best humorous pieces are of con- 
siderable length. “ The Girl Who Loved 
him So” is a capital piece of satire done 
with frankly farcical strokes. “ Gradua- 
tion-Day Essay ” is another amusing bur- 
lesque sketch with a telling vein of truth 
in it. “ Grandfather’s Reverie” brims 
over with a simple, elemental pathos not 
common in the verse of to-day. “ Dea- 
con Skinner’s Idee” hits off with a de- 
liciously American rusticity the “ revisin’ 
o’ the Bible,” and winds up with this com- 
ment: — 

“ They'll learn the way’s as narrer 

An’ as difficult to climb, 

An’ as thorny as it used to be 
In our grandfathers’ time; 

An’ find too late the other place 
As easy of admission, 

An’ jes’ as hot as ’t was afore 
They writ their new edition! ” 


“Uncle Nathan’s Notion” of new- 
fangled preaching is summed up thus: 
“In heaven would you care to be 
With men who, all their lives, 
Was onery to their neighbors, 
An’ their children, an’ their wives? 
Is rascals goin’ to fare the same 
As good folks? No sirree! 
An’ ef there ain't no hell, by jing! 
I think there ort to be.” 

“When the Summer Boarders Come” 
is worth separate mention as good satire 
on a phase of life peculiarly American. 
“The Jumpin’-off Place” is Rileyesque 
in its homely and effectively droll rustic- 
ity of thought and style. “ Me an’ Lizy 
Jane” touches a fine chord of the best 
sentiment that a human heart can hold. 
The simple form of domestic love out- 
lasting all the ills, sorrows and wrongs of 
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a long married life was never more sin- 
cerely and touchingly sketched in verse. 
Mr. Waterman sings of mother and 
motherhood in the sweetest and most 
sympathetic tenderness. Of childhood, 
of youth, of love—his Muse plays with 
the young and comforts the old. 
“Oh, the youthful, truthful times, 
When the world was wrapped in rimes, 
And hills and dells were silver bells 
That rang their rarest chimes; 
Oh, still they thrill me when 
I thwart the thoughts of men, 
And, just a boy, amid the joy 
Of living, live again.” 


We hope that our readers can feel, even 
in these careless and. somewhat puerile 
lines, the genuineness of Mr. Waterman’s 
song. He is not a poet-artist absorbed 
in a dream of literary form and musical 
periods. Something in him snatches the 
handiest words, rhythms and times to ex- 
press itself withal. He is not a thin blood- 
ed, scholarly logolept, who depends upon 
verbal surprises for effect. What he 
sings is fresh and true, albeit often 
enough indifferently composed. We bid 
him welcome to the American choir. 


& 


THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By Wiliam M. Meigs. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1900. $1.50.) 
Many persons, like the author, have of- 
ten wished to understand the history and 
development of some particular clause 
in the United States Constitution, as 
framed by the convention of 1787, but 
have found the investigation difficult. 
Elliot’s “ Debates” is provided with an 
index and cross-references, but in many 
cases these aids are insufficient. Mr. 
Meigs determined to go through all the 
proceedings of the convention in order 
to settle the history of every clause, and 
this book is the result of his labors. His 
method is scientific, and he appears to 
have spared no pains in tracing the 
clauses through the various processes 
of their development. We are now en- 
abled to follow the ideas of the delegates 
from their first suggestion until they 
took the form finally approved by the 
convention. Among other results Mr. 
Meigs reaches the conclusion that many 
members of the convention intended to 
give the Supreme Court the power, 
which has been questioned, of declaring 
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laws void: because of unconstitutional- 
ity. While the idea of this book is ad- 
mirable, we must regret that Mr. Meigs 
has not given us ampler means of veri- 
fying his references, for many students 
would be aided by being enabled to form 
their conclusiéns independently. Some 
increase in size would be necessary, but 
it would be justified. Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s draft of a constitution is repro- 
duced in fac-simile, with notes, and there 
are other appendixes which add to the 
value of a book, which promises to be a 
very useful manual. 


THE Wokrtp’s Best OrRATIONS FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
Time. By David J. Brewer, Editor; 
Edward A. Allen and William Schuyler, 
Associate Editors. In Ten Volumes. 
(St. Louis: Ferd P. Kaiser.) This im- 
portant work, edited by Hon. David J. 
Brewer, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has reached its 
seventh volume. We have already 
spoken in unqualified praise of the pre- 
ceding volumes, and we find that as the 
work proceeds its value becomes more 
and more apparent. In this Volume. 
VII we have orations from orators as 
widely separated by time as Isocrates 
and Robert G. Ingersoll and from men 
as different as Thomas Jefferson and 
Tecumseh, Huxley and Hugo, Kossuth 
and Martin Luther, Richard Henry 
Lee and Senator Hoar, who appear to- 
gether along with mariy other command- 
ing spirits of different countries and pe- 
riods. In the volumes preceding this 
the tables of contents show an equal 
richness of oratory drawn from the best - 
examples of eloquence and logic of all 
ages and countries, heathen and Chris- 
tian. For example, in Volume IV we 
find speeches by Henry Clay and Cleon, 
Howell Cobb and Oliver Cromwell, 
Bourke Cockran and Cyprian, Thomas 
Corwin and Grover Cleveland along with 
many others of like force and contrast. 
A work like this demands a place in 
every important library; it should be 
studied by every youth who aspires to 
oratory, and every statesman should find 
in it not only a striking historical exhibit 
of the world’s eloquence, but inexhausti- 
ble inspiration, For eloquence attends 
true patriotism, and is a lambent flame 
wherever the deepest sentiments and 
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profoundest sympathies of human na- 
ture are expressed. 


Tue History or. SouTH CAROLINA 
UNDER THE Roya GOVERNMENT, 1719- 
1776. By Edward McCrady. (The 
Macmillan. Company. $3.00.) In a 
previous werk the author has given “A 
History of South Carolina Under the 
Proprietary Government,” and we are 
promised that the present volume shall 
be followed by one upon the Revolu- 
tionary history of the same State. The 
three will form a valuable contribution 
to the general history of our country. 
Altho the author does not appear to have 
consulted original documents as closely 
as might be desired, he has done much 
careful work in comparing and arrang- 
ing from the goodly store of printed 
sources of information at his command. 
Notwithstanding a justifiable partiality 
to his native State the author has evi- 
dently striven to be fair in all things. 
Perhaps he dwells a thought too per- 
sistently upon the fact that early Caro- 
linians of the highest intellectual and 
social grades in the province were al- 
most steadily opposed to the introduc- 
tion of slavery, and after its establish- 
ment as an institution in their midst they 
still struggled against its continuance; 
but this is so creditable a truth that it 
deserves to be remembered, and we re- 
gret that space forbids the insertion here 
of some of the many passages which we 
-had marked for citation. But, space or 
no, we cannot refrain from adverting to 
one entry showing that the Blue Laws 
were not entirely confined to New Eng- 
land. As lately as 1743 fines were col- 
lected from several persons “ for walk- 
ing about the streets of Charleston dur- 
ing Divine Service on Sunday.” Mr. 
McCrady’s style is deficient in color and 
character drawing. Too much is left 
for the rader’s memory or imagination 
to supply. The chapters devoted to the 
agitations which immediately preceded 
the Declaration of Independence are the 
most naturally and freely written, and 
they are full of interest. 


_ THe STRENGTH oF GIDEON, AND 
OrHer Stories. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) Mr. Dunbar has a good 
gift of story telling, a fine sense of hu- 
mor and a clear vision of certain phases 


of American life. In some of the 
sketches here brought together his in- 
sig’at is peculiarly keen and searching. 
The negro race has in him a hero of the 
gentler sort and a representative of what 
the race may well aspire to reach in the 
life of culture and humanities. 


THE WAGER, AND OTHER Poems. By 
S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (New 
York: The Century Co. $1.00.) Dr. 
Mitchell is not a great poet. Indeed, his 
verse falls quite below his prose. The 
piece which gives title to this little book 
is a pleasantly rimed story with a 
much-worn plot, and the occasional and 
lyrical pieces following it are marked 
with no very distinguishing qualities. 
They are pleasantly smooth to read, they 
send out a spark of striking thought here 
and there, they sketch some pretty pic- 
tures of sea and shore, they stir up some 
gentle longings, open some dreamy 
vistas, touch-some tender: chords; but 
they are not the work of a lusty poet. 


Tue Harp or Lire. By Elizabeth God- 
frey. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.) Another musical novel by the au- 
thor of “ Poor Human Nature.” Like its 
predecessor it is a powerful piece of work. 
It may lack somewhat of the originality 
which marked “ Poor Human Nature”; 
but to us it seems more life-like and real 
in some of its parts. The characterization 
is notably good, and'the style has distinc- 
tion. It is a story with shadows in it, and 
at last somehow the shadows seem to pre- 
vail without bringing hopeless gloom; a 
story to be read seriously if it is to be 
fully understood, and perhaps after all the 
pleasure it gives is not as wholesome as it 
is haunting. 


A New EncLanp BoyHoop, AND 
OTHER Bits oF AuToBIOGRAPHY. By 
Edward Everett Hale. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50.) Dr. Hale is 
a hale and hearty old New England boy, 
brim full of all that is best and sweetest 
in American life. His record of boyhood 
covers the period from 1826 to 1899. 
Every American boy, and for that mat- 
ter, every American, should read it, if for 
nothing else, for the fine wholesome 
stimulation of its patriotism and opti- 
mism. New England life in the compar- 
atively remote past is sketched with 
knowledge, simplicity and truth, and a 
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boy’s life and experience at school and 
at home, outdoors and indoors, is charm- 
ingly exposed. Then comes manhood 
with ministerial, editorial and political 
activities. It is all attractive to a gen- 
uine American taste, good to read and 
assimilate. 


Back To Curist. By Walter Spence. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) 
This is a thoughtful and very pleasant 
setting forth of some current forms of 
religious thought. He takes up in dif- 
ferent chapters the New Theology and 
describes it so as to relieve it of very 
much of the misconception that has gath- 
ered about the phrase. So also he dis- 
cusses the modern views as to the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures, the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, the Sonship of Man, the 
Second Coming, the Resurrection, the 
Larger Hope, etc. Whether one agrees 
with him entirely or not it is both inter- 
esting and valuable to read the clear, sim- 
ple setting forth of his opinions, and in 
the main there will be comparatively few, 
even of the conservatives, who will not 
accept his general conclusions. 


BANDANNA Batiaps. By Howard 


Wheeden. (New York: Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. $1.00.) With an ap- 
preciative introduction by Mr. Joel 


Chandler Harris, this collection of negro 
plantation ballads and portraits of old- 
time plantation negroes will have no trou- 
ble finding its way. to a large and gener- 
ous audience. Miss Wheeden’s pictures 
are as good as any we have seen, and her 
verses suit them perfectly. There is 
something pathetically appealing in these 
fine, strong negro faces; they seem to 
peer at us from out the far distance past 
and recall a time when the “ old planta- 
tion” was a place of delight to both 
white and black. The little book is ded- 
icated to the “ Memory of all the Faith- 
ful Mammies who ever sung Southern 
Babes to Rest.” 


THE REGENERATION OF THE UNITED 
States. By William Morton Grinnell. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This is a rhapsody concerning 
the future of our country which is evi- 
dently well meant, but which is too ob- 
scure to be attractive. It is made partly 
of references to the past, our returned 
soldiers being represented as so im- 
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pressed with the excellence of our co- 
lonial government as to cause them to 
take hold and reform local politics, and 
partly of visions of future wars in which 
we lose our colonies and our navy, and 
resume the reform of our own life in a 
chastened spirit. 


My FatHer ANDI. By the Countess 
Puliga. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25.) Something in this little 
book has a spurious ring, and we cannot 
easily locate the cause. It is well writ- 
ten, the loving tenderness of the inter- 
course and correspondence of the author 
and her father is strongly accentuated ; 
the descriptions of persons and scenes are 
clear; and yet we read without strongly 
realizing. Perhaps the “my darling” 
business is somewhat overdone ; and then 
the raison d’étre seems not prominent in 
the book, at least to an American reader. 


A Man oF His Ace. By Hamilton 
Drummond.- (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) A rattling romance 
of France in the days of Coligny, with 
a plenty of adventures, intrigues, hair- 
breadth escapes and swash-buckler ren- 
counters. Readers who like’this sort of 
thing, and their name is legion, will like 
A Man of His Age very much. It has 
all the badges of picturesqueness, and on 
almost every page stands a romantic in- 
cident. A good love story runs from be- 
ginning to end. 


Tue ANGEL or Ciay. By William 
Ordway Partridge. -(New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) <A story of art 
and artists, turning upon a very unpleas- 
ant, not to say disgusting, situation in the 
life of a sculptor and his model. While 
the book is notably well written and has 
some strong strains of interest, the study 
of a subject so repellant as the one here 
forced upon the reader does not leave in 
mind a good aftertaste. It is simply im- 
possible for any artist to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. 


For Love’s Sweet SAKE. 
Poems of Love in All Moods. Edited 
by G. Hembert Westley. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50.) A _ collection, as 
the title indicates, made of poems on 
love. It is excellent for its purpose, and 
the full page illustrations add to the 
beauty of a book very artistically made 
up. 


Selected 
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Literary Notes 


Leonarp Huxtey will publish through the 
‘Appletons this fall ‘“‘The Life and Letters 
of Thomas H. Huxley.” This book promises 
to be as important a contribution to biograph- 
ical literature as the life of Tennyson, by his 
son. ; 


....Lhe first novel, so far as we know, that 
has ever been written in collaboration by 
mother and son will be brought out this fall 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. Mrs. M. V. Terhune 
(Marion Harland) and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune are the joint authors. 


....-A pamphlet of 77 pages, entitled Die 
Philippinen, by Prof. Ferdinand Blumentripp, 
and published by A. G. Richter, Hamburg, 
Germany, gives a very compact account of the 
Philippine Islands, with an abstract of the 
principal paragraphs of the proposed “ Philip- 
pine Republic.” 


...-lhe Household, a Boston paper, whose 
general scope will be understood by its title, 
proposes to publish “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” leaving out the Scotch dialect. This 
is a new idea. In like manner Dickens could 
be republished without the humor; Thackeray 
without the satire; Tolstoi without “ resist- 
ance,” etc., etc. 


....The forthcoming American Historical 
Review will contain articles on “ The Critical 
Period of English Constitutional History,” by 
Prof. George B. Adams, of Yale; ‘ Chatham’s 
Colonial Policy,” by Mr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., 
of the Public Record Office; two brief articles, 
entitled respectively “ Territory and District ” 
and the “Judiciary Act of 1801,” by Prof. 
Max Farrand; “ President Buchanan’s Pro- 
posed Intervention in Mexico,” by Mr. How- 
ard L. Wilson. 


...-A very useful work not only for the 
Bible student but for the literary man in gen- 
eral is the Text Bibel, published by Neuhr, of 
Leipzig. This contains a really modern trans- 
lation, in the best sense of the term, not only 
of the Old Testament (Kautzsch) and of the 
New (Weizsacker), but also of the Inter- 
Testament literature or the apocrypha. In so 
far as a really good translation can embody 
the best results of careful interpretation, this 
is offered in this volume. The cheapest edition 
is 12 marks, bound. 


....A peculiar “literary” anniversary has 
recently been extensively noticed by leading 
German journals—namely, the semi-centennial 
of the type setter, Edward Kriiger, in the con- 
cern of J. B. Hirschfeld, in Leipzig. Kriiger 
has set all the type for the famous Grimm’s 
Dictionary of the German language. Practi- 
cally every one of the 2,000 bogen, of which 
this great work so far consists, has been set 
up by him, he having received the first manu- 
script from the hand of Jacob Grimm in De- 
cember, 1851. Nowa third generation of edi- 
tors is at work on the Dictionary. It is his 
ambition to assist in the completion of this 
great undertaking. 


Pebbles. 
A Sout Proprretor—Satan.—Yale Record. 


....It will be a mean trick to play on the 
Democratic politicians if the Boers surrender 
before election—The Chicago Record. 


....Uncle Sam: “‘ Well, what have you got 
to say about paying that money? Speak out, 
man!” The Sultan: “ You forget that I am 
the unspeakable Turk.”—E-xchange. 


....Curious Old Lady: “ How did you come 
to this, poor man?” Convict: “I was drove 
to it, lady.” Curious Old Lady: “ Were you, 
really?” Convict: “ Yes, they brung me in 
the Black Maria, as usual! ”—Collier’s Week- 
ly. 


....Northern Man: “ What? You lynched 
a negro right here in town last night? What 
crime had he committed?” Southern Citi- 
gen: “That we do not know yet, sah. In- 
quiries have been sent out, sah, and we ex- 
pect to heah before evening, sah.”—Judge. 


....They were sitting on the beach at 
Coney. He turned at length, and said: “ Why 
is the ocean like June?” There was a flutter 
of interest in the groups sitting about them. 
She shook her head. “I don’t know,” she 
said, “ Why?” “ Because,” he replied amid 
a breathless silence, “ because it is maritime.” 
A man nearby who had been burying himself 
in the sand arose and left. with every indica- 
tion of sigkness.—Princeton Tiger. 


...-My country, ’tis of thee 
That set Hawaii free, 
f thee I sing! 
I-am a slave no more, 
I’ve dumped the load I bore 
And ceased to kneel before 
A queen or king. 


Land of the brave and just, 
Land of the sugar trust, 
How sweet to be 
Held up outside the gate 
And made to pay the freight— 
I tell you what, it’s great 
And tickles me! 
—San Juan (Porto Rico) News. 


.... After the census man had jotted down 
the answers to the preceding questions, he 
asked: “Do you speak the English lan- 
guage?” “Say,” replied the “gent” who 
was under examination, “ what kind of a 
spiel is this you’re uncorkin’ on me, any way?! 
Me speak the English language? Well, my 
boy, if you think I’m talkin’ Choctaw to you 
now you're up against one of the emptiest 
propositions that ever come down the pike. 
Say, if the man that invented the English lan- 
guage could hear me spiel on my larynx he’d 
holler for help, and that’s no josh neither. 
You don’t haft to have no translator to git 
my meanin’ into your headpiece, do you, huh? 
Me talk English! Old man, if I’m trowin’ 
anything else into you rite now you give me a 
map of it on a roller, will you? ”’—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 
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A Knight in Old Clothes. 


His name never appeared in print but 
once, and few who read it then remem- 
bered it. If it is graven upon a monu- 
ment, it will be in small letters, on a stone 
erected out of a widow’s penury. The 
world did not know that he was a hero, 
and he did not know it. He was a cross- 
ing tender in a suburb of Chicago, and he 
did his monotonous work for years with- 
out one heroic incident apart from the 
performance of simple duty. Yet all the 
time, and perhaps unconsciously, there 
was growing more clear in his mind an 
ideal of duty, and what that duty might 
one day require. 

A few weeks ago the lightning express 
was coming down the track. It was his 
duty to see that the crossing was clear, 
and to signal that fact to the train with 
his white flag. He did it, and was slowly 
backing from the track, still waving his 
flag, for the day was dark, and the engi- 
neer might not see till the train was near. 
From the other side of the track a little 
girl came toddling down, right in front 
of the swiftly approaching train. The 
train was almost upon her when the 
watchman saw her. He shouted, but she 
did not hear, or it was too late for her to 
heed. Even as he shouted, he ran. He 
knew what it meant. To save her was to 
lose his life. Yet right before the train 
he rushed, caught her, threw her with all 
his might beyond the rails, and in that in- 
stant met his death. 

This is no tale from the days of knight- 
hood and the reign of chivalry. It was 
no Arthur or Galahad that did this deed, 
but a knight in old clothes. It is the glory 
of our common manhood that such quali- 
ties lie often unrecognized, and not in- 
frequently latent, in the humblest lives. 
When they appear now and then, brought 
into visible shape by some emergency, 
they glorify not only the one man who is 
seen to do them or the one exceptional 
deed which he performs, but all men who 
so labor with fidelity that may become 
heroic to the sight of men as it ever is to 
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the sight of God, and all duties performed 
in that spirit, even those that are com- 
monplace. 

The opportunities for acts of signal 
heroism are exceptional. But the oppor- 
tunities for fidelity that is essentially he- 


roic are constant. The hero in uniform 
or in armor will ever be an attractive fig- 
ure to the imagination, and will give color 
to the popular thought of the heroic; but 
the truest, most knightly heroism, and 
that which challenges the best in us 
all, is the heroism of men whose daily 
performance of simple duty makes 
clear in their own souls an ideal of fidelity 
which sometimes even to the sight of 
men, and always to the eye of God, be- 
comes true heroism. 


Our Duty in China. 


THERE are some hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of Americans in China. 
There are many more English, French, 
Germans and Russians. They are mer- 
chants, missionaries, engineers, railroad 
men, etc., no matter what—they all have 
equal rights; only it happens that the 
missionaries, of whom we hear so much 
just now, are, if Protestant, mostly Eng- 
lish and Americans; if Catholic, French. 
They all, whatever their business, have 
the international right to be protected by 
the Chinese Government, or, if not so 
protected, by their. own Governments. 
That right is primary and indisputable. 

There is a strange outbreak of vio- 
lence in Northern China, which is 
spreading to other parts of the country. 
It is not an insurrection, for it has been 
favored and encouraged by the Empress 
and her cabinet. It is directed against 
these foreigners, and. against all who 
sympathize with the introduction of 
western ideas and civilization; that is, 
against progressive Chinese as well as 
against foreigners. These anti-foreign 
mobs have gathered in armies, have de- 
stroyed the railroads and telegraphs, 
hold possession of Peking and Tientsin, 
which they have isolated so that no word 
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has come from the capital for a week. 
We know that one member of the Ja- 
panese Legation has been killed. It is 
reported that the German Ambassador 
at Peking has been murdered, and that 
the other Ambassadors, with their at- 
taches, and all the missionaries who have 
flocked to Peking, are besieged in their 
compounds and in danger of their lives. 
It is certain that hundreds of the native 
converts, mostly Catholics, have been 
slain, and the Catholic Cathedral in Pe- 
king has been burnt. The international 
column of over a thousand men on 
its way from the coast to protect the for- 
eigners in Peking, has met resistance, 
and has been compelled to return to Tien- 
tsin. Already the fleets of the Powers 
have bombarded and captured the forts 
thatcommand Taku. These are the facts; 
what is the duty, and especially the duty 
of America? 

The duty is plain and simple. We 
have already recognized it by adding our 
contingent to the international force. We 
must, we must protect our citizens. That 
is what a Government is for. We want 
no hair-splitting over the question of in- 
dependent or concerted action. Already 
we are in concert, and our business is to 
stay in concert and do our part. For- 
tunately we have a strong naval force 
in the neighborhood. It is a pity that we 
have not twenty thousand soldiers at 
hand to support our navy; but that num- 
ber cannot be spared from the Philip- 
pines just yet. Sixty thousand men is a 
small army for a nation of seventy-five 
million people. We ought to be ashamed 
not to take our full part in the necessary 
policing of the world; and this, be it re- 
membered, is not war, but police duty. 
_ We hear it said that we must work 
independently of other nations in this 
crisis, and do absolutely nothing else be- 
yond protecting our own citizens. That 
1S a very mean and narrow view of our 
duty. Do our people understand that 
we may be facing one of the great crises 
in the world’s history? We must join 
other Powers in sending a military force 
to Peking, the purpose being to protect 
our citizens in the only possible way— 
namely, by overawing the present Chi- 
nese Government. That may mean the 
dethronement of the Dowager-Empress, 
and probably should mean it. But what 


is to follow? Is it the re-establishment 
of the young Emperor with a progres- 
sive cabinet, and the maintenance of the 
unbroken Chinese Empire; or is it the 
division of China among the nations of 
Europe? That will be settled when the 
armies, and ours among them, reach Pe- 
king, which they will surely do. The 
fate of China will then be in the hands 


of the Powers behind these armies. Is- 


it politic, is it wise, is it right for the 
United States to draw out then:and say 
to Russia, to France, to Germany, to 
Great Britain, to Japan, “ Do what you 
please with China; we do not care?” 
Do we not, must we not care? Ought 
we not to care? Is it not our duty to 
make our power felt for what.we be- 
lieve to be the welfare of the world? 

Shall China be divided up between the 
European Powers, or shall it be main- 
tained, under European protection, as 
one nation? That is the question. Rus- 
sia is all ready to seize Manchuria and 
Peking. She will certainly do it, and do 
it now if nobody protests. France will 
act similarly in Southern China, and 
Great Britain and Japan in Central 
China. Where is the hope then of a 
new China, to grow up like the new Ja- 
pan? Where will be Secretary Hay’s 
Open Door agreement. with the other 
Powers? It will be blown to the winds 
by such annexations. Our interests, 
and not our interests alone, but those 
of China and the world, are concerned 
in what is done at Peking in the next few 
weeks, and it would be fatuously ig- 
noble and wrong for us to wriggle out of 
our share of responsibility and bid other 
nations divide the spoil as they please. 
Our share in the duty may preserve the 
peace of the nations. Do not tell us that 
we must avoid entangling _ alliances. 
That is a rule for weak States, not for 
strong ones; for babes, not men. The 
duty of strong States is to use their 
strength, not as giants for cruel plunder, 
but beneficently for the: welfare of the 
world. Let there be, then, no infantile 
fear in this unwelcome Chinese task of 
alliance with other nations; and when 
the time comes to say whether China 
shall be saved or partitioned among the 
great European Powers, let the United 
States be ready with a strong, a conclu- 
sive word, that will mean peace. 
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To Organized Workingmen. 


BerorE the Industrial Commission, 
a few days ago, Mr. N. F. Thompson, of 
Alabama, Secretary of the Southern In- 
dustrial Convention, sharply attacked 
labor unions. His first words were: 


“ Labor organizations are to-day the greatest 
menace to this Government that exists inside 
or outside the pale of our national domain. 
Their influence for disruption and disorganiza- 
tion of society is far more dangerous to the 
perpetuation of our Government in its purity 
and power than would be the hostile array on 
our borders of the armies of the whole world 
combined. ‘I make this statement from years 
of close study and a field of the widest oppor- 
tunities for observation, embracing the princi- 
pal industrial centers, both of the North and 
the South; I make it entirely from a sense of 
patriotic duty and without prejudice against 
any class of citizens -of our common country.” 


We do not propose to take up and con- 
sider now the arguments and assertions 
by which he sought to defend his posi- 
tion, but to warn the leaders and the rank 
and file of some labor organizations that 
by their conduct they are inviting the hos- 
tility of men more influential than Mr. 
Thompson, and alienating many who 
have been their sincere and helpful 
friends. It was to be expected that the 
beginnings of unionism in Southern man- 
ufacturing industries would excite sharp 
and sometimes unreasonable opposition. 
For example, Mr. Thompson would have 
a strike defined as a felony by statute. 
But much that he says is reasonable and 
true; and organized workingmen will 
hear others saying it with emphasis if 
such anarchistic strikes as the one now in 
progress in St. Louis have their approval. 

Workingmen have a clear right to or- 
ganize. By organization they have im- 
proved their condition, and in many in- 
stances promoted the general welfare. 
They have a right to ask for higher 
wages or a shorter work day, and to pro- 
test against unjust treatment. If that 
for which they ask is not granted, and if 
their protests are ignored, they have a 
right to stop working, provided that no 
contract is violated by such action. They 
have a right to strike, altho they do not 
always exercise this right wisely. But 
they have no right to prevent, or to at- 
tempt to prevent, by violence the employ- 
ment of others in their places, or to in- 
jure the property of those from whose 
service they have withdrawn, 


In these days violent interference with 
those who are willing to take up the work 
which strikers have thrown down has be- 
come the rule in certain industries that 
closely affect the interests of the public. 
As in Cleveland some months ago, so 
now in St. Louis with an increase of 
brutality, we see a large city given over 
for weeks to mob law and anarchy, and 
the whole American nation disgraced by 
the most shocking and shameful assaults 
upon women who have ventured to ride 
in the street cars. These innocent and 
defenseless travelers have been dragged 
from cars, stripped of their clothing, sav- 
agely beaten, and driven from street to 
street in their misery by howling mobs 
of brutes of both sexes so debased that 
the savages of Dahomey would be 
ashamed to give them shelter. To con- 
tinuous riot, in which scores-of officers, 
citizens and strikers have either been 
killed or wounded, have been added these 
assaults upon young girls and upon 
mothers with babes in their arms, and 
upon old and feeble women, while the 
American people have hung their heads 
in shame before the civilized world! 

There is abundant proof that in St. 
Louis the strikers themselves have been 
prominent in this shameful work, altho 
much of it has been done by degraded 
and brutalized wretches in sympathy 
with them. We are not considering now 
the narrow politics of a contemptible 
Governor, or the despicable apathy of a 
ridiculous Mayor, or the failure of any 
or all of the authorities to do their duty 
and preserve order at any cost; but the 
interest and the attitude of organized 
labor. Have the strikers in St. Louis 
formally or informally expressed disa‘- 
proval of all ‘violence and this brutal 
treatment of women? No. Has Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, during his recent visit 
to St. Louis, denounced these murderous 
assaults upon peaceful. travelers, this 
stripping of clothes from the bodies of 
defenseless girls and mothers, this brutal 
beating and: savage pursuit of them as, 
almost insane with shame and horror, 
they have sought refuge from these 
beasts in an American city? We have 
looked for some expression of his disap- 
proval, but found it not. .On the ton- 
trary, we notice his declaration that the 
power of the entire Federation shall be 
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exerted in support of this strike and of an 
accompanying boycott, because the com- 
_ pany has refused to dismiss the new men 
who have risked their lives on its cars, 
and to reinstate in their places the men 
who have been destroying its property, 
killing its guards, stripping the clothing 
from its women passengers and driving 
them in nakedness through the public 
streets. 

Nor has any organized body of work- 
ingmen in any other place, so far as we 
can ascertain, found it expedient to say 
that this is not the right way to conduct 
a strike. The silence of all of them, and 
the virtual approval of Mr. Gompers, are 
disheartening to many who have sought 
in other fields of effort, to serve the in- 
terests of the workingman and defend 
his cause. It is more than dishearten- 
ing; it is exasperating. If this is to be 
the approved rule of conduct in great 
strikes, who shall say that Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Alabama, is not right in asserting 
that the influence of the unions is more 
to be dreaded than the armed hostility of 
all foreign Powers? Come, organized 
workingmen of America, what do you 
say? You that have wives and daugh- 
ters, don’t you think you ought now to 
denounce with righteous indignation 
these crimes against decency and man- 
hood in St. Louis which the strikers there 
have not denounced, and for which some 
of them appear to be directly responsible? 


& 


The Discoveries of the Electric 
Furnace. 


EnciisH and American investiga- 
tors, like Siemens and Cowles, share 
with the French the honor of utilizing 
the electric furnace for profitable ends. 
But the French chemist, M. Moissan, 
deserves special honor for his labors, 
which are devoted almost entirely to the 
development of science by means of this 
most powerful instrument. It must be 
remembered that the heat of the electric 
furnace is greater than that obtained in 
any other way and rises to nearly or 
quite 6,500 degrees F. The chemistry 
of the electric furnace is very simple in- 
deed, and in it nearly everything may be 
reduced to its elemental condition; or 
simple combinations may be made of a 


metal and .another element. It is the 
electric furnace that has allowed the de- 
velopment of the aluminum industry. 
The electric furnace is casting strange 
light upon geological problems. One of 
these, which has already attracted con- 
siderable attention, is the origin of the 
diamond. Carbon is one of the sub- 
stances which in the furnace pass di- 
rectly from a solid to a gaseous state, 
being sublimated. But if pressure be ap- 
plied it will take the liquid form before 


‘ passing into the gaseous, and can then 


be crystallized into a solid; and this 
crystal will be a diamond, the purity of 
which will depend upon the care with 
which the experiment is conducted and_. 
the suitable liquefaction and purity of 
the carbon. M. Moissan has produced 
perfect octahedral crystals of diamond, 
and also diamond in all the other forms 
in which it appears in nature. It is, 
therefore, easy to conclude that diamond ~ 
is formed in the earth under conditions 
of great pressure combined with heat 
sufficient to liquefy carbon. We hardly 
need remind the reader that carborun- 
dum, an American product of the elec- 
tric furnace, bids fair to replace diamond 
for industrial purposes. 

Quite as interesting and perhaps 
more curious are the results of M. 
Moissan’s studies of the compounds of 
boron, silicon, and especially carbon with © 
metals; for the electric furnace is not 
only an instrument of analysis but also 
of synthesis. The carburets of the 
metals obtained by the electric furnace 
are of two sorts, those which.are stable 
in the presence of cold water, such as the 
carburets of chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten and titanium, and those which 
are decomposed in cold water. The lat- 
ter are very numerous, such as the car- 
burets of potassium, sodium, aluminum, 
glucinum, calcium, etc. These appear 
to have great importance in producing 
geological phenomena. When _ these 
carburets are decomposed in cold water, 
the carbon takes up hydrogen, forming 
a hydrocarbon. This is the case with 
the carburet of lime. The metal forms 
an oxid with the oxygen of the water 
while the hydrogen and carbon are found 
to. unite and produce acetylene. Now 
acetylene is a new gas which is likely 
to come into great importance, and it is 
now produced immediately by the elec- 








tric furnace for industrial purposes. 
‘Some other carburets, like manganese, 
in the presence of water, give out not 
only acetylene but other hydrocarbons ; 
and certain others, as the carburets of 
uranium and cerium, produce petroleum 
when decomposed by water. It would 
be too much to say that the great mass of 
petroleum in the earth flowing from 
wells has been produced. in this way 
through the decomposition in the bowels 
of the earth of metallic carburets to 
which water has found access; but it is 
not at all improbable that in certain re- 
gions this has been the history of its pro- 
duction. No doubt a large part of it has 
come from the decomposition of organic 
substances, related very likely to the 
production of coal; but in other cases it 
may well have been produced directly 
from carburets. According to M. Mois- 
san it is probable that the carbon of the 
earth, such as forms the bulk of all or- 
ganic substances, was originally com- 
bined with metals under the form of 
carburets, as it still exists in that shape 
in the sun and stars at a very high tem- 
perature. Later, when the progressive 
cooling of the globe allowed the oxygen 
and hydrogen to be united as water, the 
action of this water on the metallic car- 
burets produced hydro carbons, and, fi- 
nally, by oxygenation, carbonic acid. It 
was only at this moment that vegetable 
life became possible, and, later, animal 
life. The hypothesis is a very rational 
one. It is the electric furnace which 
herein gives us the key to the chemical 
changes which took place in the success- 
ive stages which followed the original 
incandescence of cosmic matter. 


2 
Latin and the A. B. Degree. 


Must we submit to it? Is it to be the 
general conclusion that one can go 
through college and take the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, without having studied 
a word of Latin or Greek during his 
whole course ? q 

The answer is already given, for this is 
true of Harvard or Cornell already, and 
other colleges are following their exam- 
ple. There, are those among our very 


best institutions which are giving up, or 
have given up, the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, which was provided for those 
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who entered without Greek, and perhaps 
withcut Latin, offering one or two mod- 
ern languages in place of them, and then 
took scientific or other studies in place of 
the old and honored classical languages 


and literatures. Now these institutions 
give the degree of Bachelor of Arts equal- 
lv to classical and scientific students. 
Whether we like it or not, the change has 
come to stay. : . 
Nor can one object to it, if the classical 
and scientific and literary courses are 
made parallel with the classical in breadth 
and in demand upon the powers of the 
One who has really done as 
much hard work as the classicist, but in 
a different field, who has gained as much, 
perhaps as valuable, tho a different kind 
cf discipline, has the right to what will be 
regarded as an equally valuable degree. 
We must remember the changes in edu- 
cation-that have taken place in the last 
two or three centuries. In John Milton’s 
time Latin and Greek, especially Latin, 
were the chief medium through which 
knowledge was to be obtained. No one 
studied Latin for its own sake. In a fa- 
mous passage in the most suggestive tract 
on education ever written Milton said: 
“Tho a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 


man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother dialect only.” 


This has been much forgotten in the edu- 
cation of this century. Latin and Greek 
have come to be studied, not for the good 
things written in these languages, for 
they could be had, much of them, and 
vastly more, in one’s own “ mother dia- 
lect.’ For two generations we have not 
stuciec agriculture or science or history 
er political economy in Latin but in Eng- 
iish or German or French. But the col- 
leges have loyally held up their Latin and 
Greek, and have almost necessarily come 
to teach them not as media of learning 
the listory or science taught through 
them, but for their own poor linguistic 
sake, which is not worth while. So we 
have degenerated into grammar and ac- 
cenis and quantities and derivatives and 
rules of the subjunctive, and comparative 
grammar, all very good for specialists, 
but of no real value to other people. It is 
like studying botany not to know plants 
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but their histology; or studying biology, 
not to know and recognize familiarly the 
birds and butterflies and their habits and 
ways, but to investigate the secrets of 
embryology. In this way the classical 
languages have lost their essential impor- 
tance in education, and to a great extent 
their primacy. It is ridiculous to say that 
a thoroughly trained scientist is not as 
well educated as a classicist. 

Yet the classical languages will never 
really lose their primacy. It is not simply 
because Latin and Greek so enter into the 
composition of all European languages 
that one must know them in order to 
make a new word or to apprehend fully 
the force of his own language, but still 
more because out of these fountains has 
come all our culture. It is history that 
will preserve their honor. All civilization, 
all art, all science, all philosophy were 
first developed’ by the magical Greeks, 
and passed from them, through the Latin 
language and culture, and rule, to all the 
rest of the world. This is something that 
can never be changed. The primacy of 
Greek and Latin culture is thus immortal. 
One cannot understand the philosophy of 
history or the long drift of things who is 
not imbued with Greek and Latin culture. 
It does not follow that every one has got 
to learn it thoroughly, but every one 
needs a smattering of.the classic for even 
a scientific education. It is a good rule 
lately adopted in Amherst College, that 
while but one degree will be given to 
those who have passed through a_ full 
classical or scientific course, that course 
must begin with offering, on entrance, the 


Latin preparatory studies, even if Latin is 


not continued after entering college. The 
field of learning has so enormously en- 
larged since Milton’s day, and especially 
in the last fifty years, that one who de- 
votes two or three years to Greek and 
Latin must necessarily remain untaught 
in other equally important and more im- 
mediately practical studies. The one 
warning to be given to those in charge of 
our higher education is, that they make 
the conditions for entering college, and 
the requirements in college, actually as 
severe and stringent for those who pursue 
scientific or literary as for those who take 
the classical courses. Then the degree of 
A.B. will not be degraded by giving it to 
all graduates, 
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The Denial of Free Speech. 


One of the tests of civilization is the 
amount of liberty of speech that is al- 
lowed to those who differ. from. the pre- 
If one can criticise the 
popular habits and institutions only at 
the risk of violence, the civilization is, 
morally at least, of a low grade. 

We were aware that our own criti- 
cisms of the lynching habits prevailing 
in certain sections of this country do not 
please one section of the Southern peo- 
ple, altho they do greatly please another 
section ; but it is a new experience to be 
informed that we should visit Augusta, 
Ga., at the risk of life. We told the 
story, two weeks ago, of a lynching in 
that city, and severely condemned those 
who took part in it. We have since re- 
ceived a letter from a man who claims 
to have seen the affray on the street-car 
and to have taken part in the lynching. 
Altho he simply signs the initials “ L. P. 
K.,” we judge that he really was one of 
the lynching party, and as such would 
go to the penitentiary if he had his de- 
serts. He thus assumes to correct and 
threaten us: 


If you will take the trouble to read the Au- 
gusta paper of Sunday last, you will get an 
account of a negro editor who thought he 
would get funny, and published a piece some- 
thing like yours. [This was the Rev. W. J: 
White, D.D., Editor of The Georgia Baptist, 
of Augusta, who copied in his paper a descrip- 
tion of the lynching from the Washington 
Bee.) A mob of two thousand people congre- 
gated, and were on the point of tarring and 
feathering the smart editor, but were pre- 
vented from doing so by the police. You 
therefore see that we Southerners are as anx- 
ious to keep the law.as you Yankees. I do 
not doubt it in the least, that, if you were 
down here, you would share the same fate, if 
not a good deal worse. .- 

Young Aleck Whitney [the white man shot 
by the negro Wilson] was a personal friend 
of mine. Wilson, the negro, that was killed, 
was not a “‘ young. mechanic,” as you say, but 
was a street loafer, and was drunk at the time. 
Neither Wilson nor the other negro was with 
a “colored lady.” The following is a brief 
account as I saw it myself. Whitney and his 
friend Steiner got on the car. Wilson got in 
the seat just in front of them, and at the same 
time another negro got in the same seat with 
Whitney. There was no “ spreading out,” but 
there was already five people on the’ seat. 
The negro sat on Whitney’s lap. Whitney told 
him to move; he would not, and Whitney 
pushed him up. Wilson then mixed in and 
told him, “ —— it; sit there anyhow,” where- . 
upon he sat back down, and Whitney shoved 
him up. Wilson drew a revolver and shot 











Whitney through the eye, for no cause: other 
than that he was drunk. The people jumped 
onto Wilson and unarmed him. The crowd 
did not “ kick and abuse him.” He was turned 
over to the authorities and taken to jail. 

Wilson was on the train for Atlanta and 
was secreted in the sleeper, but was: recog- 
nized and taken from the train at Grovetown. 
I saw that myself. And here I will say that 
he was brutally treated, but none too less [sic]. 
In fact, the only trouble was that he could 
only be chopped up and killed once. I will 
also admit that the rope and part of his body 
was divided as souvenirs, and if you should 
like to own a piece of the rope, just make your 
wish known in your editorial column, and I 
shall be more than glad to send you a piece 
at once. [No, thank you.] 

And you Yankees are just as barbarous as you 
think we Southerners are. It was only about 
eighteen months ago that a woman was burnt 
at the stake in Massachusetts. [No such thing 
ever occurred in Massachusetts, even in witch 
times.] Yes, we burnt Sam Hose the first 
part of jast year near Atlanta, and are not 
ashamed to tell it, but you have no record of 
our ever burning a woman. 

Wilson-did not have on a uniform, for I saw 
him with my own eyes. 


We told the story of the killing of the 
white man Whitney and the lynching of 
the negro Wilson, as we had it from a 
most reputable informant. Some mi- 
nor points may have been inaccurate. 
We had not heard that Wilson was 
drunk, and it is not confirmed. Beyond 
question, Wilson, whether he thought 
that Whitney was about to draw a pistol 
or not, was guilty of a crime, and de- 
served the penalty of the law, not of the 
mob. But we will tell the ‘story as we 
have it from the young man, a student of 
the Haines Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, who was the innocent cause of 
the trouble: 


On Sabbath evening, May 13th, after leaving 
the meeting of the Y. M. A., I stopped a 
street-car. I wore my full uniform, and was 
in company with a young lady. The car was 
well filled, except one seat, which was occupied 
by a colored woman and two white men. 
There seemed room enough. The lady with 
me took the seat next to the colored woman, 
and I sat next to a white man. When I sat 
down the man said to me: “ There is no room 
here for you; don’t sit on me.” I made no 
reply. Pushing me, with a threat, he ordered 
me to get up and get off the car. I arose and 
pulled the line for the car to stop that I might 
get off. At this point Mr. William Wilson, 
whom I had not before recognized, sitting in 
front of me, turned and | said, “Keep your 
seat; don’t get off the car.’ One of the white 
men struck him. I jumped off the car and 
fell. I heard the pistol fired, but did not see 
the shooting. I saw Mr. Wilson arrested. I 
cannot tell you how much I regret ‘the matter. 
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This statement is confirmed by the young 
woman who was with the student. 

But we pass from the details of the 
shooting, and we do not repeat the re- 
volting and indecent story of the lynch- 
ing, for a fresh offense, involving the de- 
nial of free speech, is reported by our in- 
formant, L. P. K. The principal negro 
Baptist paper of Georgia is published in 
Augusta. The editor, Dr. White, is a 
most mild mannered, silver-haired old 
gentleman, whom we have seen. He is 
as white as any man in Augusta, one of 
those men of whom they tell the story 
that he was a white baby waif adopted 
by a negro woman. In the issue of The 
Georgia Baptist following the murder of 
Whitney and the lynching of Wilson, he 
had a very considerate editorial; but 
somehow there appeared also a story of 
the affair copied from a Washington 
paper. He sent his paper with the edi- 
torial to some white people, but they saw 
the other article, which, we judge, was 
not wholly accurate. At any rate, when 
it was reported about, a mob came to his 
office to capture and perhaps kill Dr. 
White and wreck his establishment. He 
had learned of the trouble, and was away 
appealing to some white men of dis- 
tinction, and declaring that he was un- 
aware that the account was inserted, and 
greatly regretted it. They took him to 
the office of the chief of police, and there 
dictated a long and very humble apol- 
ogy, which he signed and which we see 
printed in big type on the first page of 
his paper, in which he “ repudiates and 
denounces” the “ disgraceful article” 
‘all the sentiments it contains.” The 
mob, on hearing it read, dispersed, hav- 
ing done but little damage. We under- 
stand what is meant by the warning to 
us. Weare sorry for Editor White that 
he lives in a latitude where liberty of 
speech is not allowed, and in a stage of 
civilization where mobs rule as they 
please. 

All this story is worth telling. The 
telling of it will help to make both kill- 
ing and lynching disreputable. What a 
horrible thing lynching is appears this 
very last week from the Biloxi, Miss., 
lynching. A negro had been guilty of 
a revolting crime; only one was con- 
cerned in it. Two negroes were arrested 
on slight suspicion. A mob took them 
out and killed them both. One was cer- 
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tainly innocent, probably. both, for it is 
now believed that the real criminal es- 
caped. It is no wonder that this last 
lynching begins to awaken the people to 
the ignorance and stupidity of Judge 
Lynch, if not to his criminality. 


s 
Alcohol and the British Army. 


Two generations ago the British sol- 
dier frequently fought on alcohol, as Cer- 
vera’s men undertook to do when they 
made their desperate dash from the har- 
bor of Santiago into the sweep of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s guns. It is a matter of 
record that many of the Spaniards were 
half mad with drink on that occasion; 
and in the futility of their fire only em- 
phasized the lesson that British fighting 
men have been teaching in theory for sev- 
eral years, and are now beginning to ap- 
ply to practical use. 

The old daily rum ration has been abol- 
ished, except in special cases; and, fur- 
thermore, voluntary total abstinence now 
prevails among an increasing number of 
the troops. In a recent address the Rt. 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., President of 
the British Board of Trade, said: 

“In our army there now exists a very large 
number who are not only teetotalers, and who 
belong to Temperance Societies, but who are 
themselves advocates and apostles of the prin- 
ciples in which we believe.” 

According to official reports nearly 
four thousand of the men who have gone 
to South Africa on active service are 
members of the Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation. Lord Roberts, in commenting 
on this report, added that he had been 
struck by the returns from India, which 
showed a remarkable difference between 
the convictions recorded in 1898 amongst 
abstainers and non-abstainers. Among 
the former only 4.12 in 1,000 had been 
courtmartialed, while among the non- 
abstainers the figures were 36.8 in 1,000. 
In 1897 the figures were much the same. 
The admissions into hospitals were also 
largely in excess in the case of non-ab- 
stainers. It appeared that during the 
Tirah war two thousand men went 
through the whole campaign without tak- 
ing a drop of alcohol. 

This new and significant tendency in 
the army appears to be the result not so 
much of any religious or moral enterprise 
as of a growing conviction that a free 
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use of alcohol interferes with the effi- 
ciency of the troops. An experienced 
war correspondent said recently: 

“ Of one thing I am sure—that the mortality 
from fever and other diseases during the At- 
bara campaign and the final Omdurman cam- 
paign would have been infinitely greater than 
it was if alcoholic liquors had been allowed 
as a beverage, or even as an occasional ration.” 
General Kitchener prohibited all drinks 
containing alcohol in the Sudan cam- 
paign, except the few that were pre- 
scribed by the medical officers ; and after 
a little preliminary grumbling the men 
discovered for themselves that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was right when he 
emptied out into the desert a cargo of 
Scotch whisky that had been smuggled 
into Berber for sale to the troops. In 
the Ashanti war and the Kaffir war the 
good health of the troops was also 
ascribed to the suspension of the rum 
ration. 

All of this is in marked contrast to the 
state of affairs described by Major 
Ulysses Macnamara, who wrote .some 
fifty years ago: 

“Time was when every man belonging to a 
regiment would be found drunk or unfit for 
duty; when a battalion on the West Indies 
station would be ordered an eight or ten mile 
march for the purpose of ‘ sweating the grog 
out of the men;’ when a pint of arrack, one 
of the fieriest and vilest of spirits, was issued 
as a daily ration to the troops in India; and 
when regiments would be confined to barracks 
the whole of Saturday, in order that the men 
might be sober for church parade on Sunday.” 

The whole question of Temperance Re- 
form in England is likely to become one 
of the leading political topics after the 
war is out of the way. Teetotalers, mod- 
erate Temperance workers, statesmen 
and politicians all agree that England has 
too many drinking places; and after 
various attempts by the different sections 
of temperance opinion to achieve legisla- 
tion in accordance with their own par- 
ticular views, it seems to have been borne 
in upon most of them that the only way 
to get any immediate practical reform is 
to combine on some just and temperate 
means of reducing the number of public 
house licenses. 

The Central Temperance Legislation 
Board is now endeavoring to unite all 
sections for the purpose of securing leg- 
islation along the lines recommended by 
Lord Peel, Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission. on Licensing Laws, and sup- 








ported by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other distinguished citizens. Lord 
Peel’s plan provides for a gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of licensed saloons by 
enabling each local licensing board to de- 
cide upon the number of such houses that 
should be permitted in their district, and 
to weed out the most undesirable public 
houses by means of a seven years’ notice 
and a reasonable compensation for shut- 
ting them out of business. 

That the evil of alcoholic drinks in the 
army is also recognized, at last, in 
France, appears from General de Gal- 
lifet’s late order on May 4th forbidding 
the sale of brandy, liqueurs and similar 
“apéritifs ”’ in military canteens, altho 
less intoxicating beverages, such as wine 
and beer, are not prohibited. 


rd 


We trust that the President 
will give special attention to 
the condition and needs of Porto Rico. 
There are unpleasant impressions afloat, 
not that there is any dishonesty in the ad- 
ministration of affairs there, but that 
affairs are going badly for the people. 
We hear that there is more suffering and 
starvation than ever before in the history 
of: the island. It is known that Governor 
Allen was not received with enthusiasm, 
but rather with apathy, and it is now 
hinted that he does not find his task an 
agreeable one, and that he may not re- 
main long. While the members of the 
Porto Rican Council have been appoint- 
ed, there has been no election yet for the 
Assembly, and cannot be, we suppose, for 
two months or more. There is a great 
deal of disappointment there, and it is 
said that some who can are leaving the is- 
land. If it be true that Governor Allen 
will not long hold the office, it is to be 
desired that his successor be a man of 
great energy and intelligence, who shall 
have the full confidence of the people. 


J 


It is a- s6mewhat 
hazardous campaign 
which Bishop Mc- 
Faul, of Trenton, proposes to Catho- 
lics, that they combine the great mul- 
titude of Catholic societies, of which the 
Ancient. Order of Hibernians is an ex- 
ample, into one great union, or trust, 
for the purpose of accomplishing the 
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purposes, especially in politics, which 
Catholics have in view. He says that 
the influence of such a union “ should 
be felt in our State Legislatures, and 
in the National Congress, wherever 
bigots attempt the invasion of our 
rights.” He says that the twelve mil- 
lion Catholics have no influence in the 
country proportional to their numbers, 
that few Catholics can get an office; 
while the sects, he says, are so united 
that if a Legislature interferes with their 
smallest claim they besiege the legisla- 
tive halls and frighten the lawmakers 
into submission. It is time, says the 
Bishop, for Catholics to “rush to the 
front,” and awake from their torpor. 
In just what directions this new activ- 
ity should be directed he does not dis- 
tinctly state, but.we suppose there is no 
doubt what is meant. The one thing 
which the Catholic ecclesiastics have in 
mind is the American public school sys- 
tem—including the Indian schools. They 
are indignant that Congress should have 
decreed the end of appropriations for - 
religious schools; they think it a great 
wrong to them. A greater wrong is the 
public schools in which no religion is 
taught, compelling them to support pa- 
rochial schools. Now we forewarn the 
Bishop that an attempt to bring religion 
into the public schools is foredoomed 
to failure. Protestants will fight it, and 
Catholics will not be united in its favor. 
Further, such a union, with its threat- 
ened crusade, would provoke a most 
undesirable Protestant activity, such as 
we have seen too much of in the mis- 
chievous work of the A. P. A. Will 
Catholics take up that society’s discred- 
ited work? Ask New York and Boston 
if Catholics are excluded from office. 


fad 


.... The most influential-man in South 
Africa is Sir Alfred Milner, Her Maj- 
esty’s High Commissioner in South Af- 
tica, who- has for three years had civil 
control of that region and charge of all 
the preliminary conferences with the 
Transvaal. It is interesting to know 
what his idea is as to the conditions of 
peace after the British sovereignty is 
established. In reply to an address, late- 
ly signed by every minister, except one, 
of the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Congre- 
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gational and Baptist churches of Cape 
Town and vicinity, he spoke of the duty 
of magnanimity toward those with whom 
they have been at war, and he said: 
“We can show it above all when this dire 
struggle is over by proving by our acts that 
they libeled us who said that we fought for 
gold or any material advantages; and that the 
rights and privileges which we have resolutely 
claimed for ourselves we are prepared freely 
to extend to others, even to those who have 
fought against us, whenever they are prepared 
loyally to accept them.” 
That is precisely what was the policy of 
the United States after the Civil War. 

.. There is no more important in- 
ternational duty that is before our coun- 
try and especially before Congress than 
the passing of legislation which will 
bring under the control of United States 
courts the punishment of crimes against 
foreigners living in this country. The 
Italian Government is pressing for the 
punishment of the mob that murdered 
five Italians at Talulah in Louisiana last 
year. The President has done every- 
thing he could to secure their punish- 
ment. The Grand Jury has met three 
times and failed to return any indictment 
against the lynchers. We can hardly 
expect the Italian Government to be will- 
ing to accept the plea that our Govern- 
ment cannot protect foreigners ; and they 
ought not to accept-it. It is very hu- 
miliating, and Congress simply has to 
make an appropriation for damages. But 
that is not énough. There should be 
punishment; and it is perfectly feasible 
for Congress to bring such crimes under 
United States courts. 


..Admiral Dewey says he has 
learned a lesson—he has learned that the 
people do not make nominations, but the 
politicians. But that is not particularly 
clear as to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations this year. The Dem- 
ocratic people wanted Mr. Bryan, and 
would hear of no one else; and the Re- 
publican people have been similarly 
united in Mr. McKinley, and have wait- 
ed for no politicians to direct them. The 
good Admiral was mistaken in imagin- 
ing that the people ever wanted him as 
their candidate; and we are glad that he 
sees his error and withdraws from the 
race. What we lose by the withdrawal 
is that promised platform which we were 
all curious to see. He has done well to 
forget about it. 
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.A provision in the will of the late 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, who left 
over five million dollars of public be- 
quests, deserves admiring attention. He 
left a sum of $8,000 a year to be divided 
among 40 poor working girls, and the 
interest of $100,000 to be applied to aid- 
ing needy teachers of religion, in both 
cases no distinction to be made on ac- 
count of religion, and he expressed the 
“ hope that this example of tolerance and 
religious liberty will be imitated by my 
family.” The Jewish race has been 
taught the lesson of tolerance by weet 
it has suffered. 


..It will be extremely difficult, we 
think, to substantiate Mr. Mels’s asser- 
tion, on another page, that “ with Great 
Britain rests the onus of the frequent 
recurrence of famines” in India. Let 
it be observed that the “ expenditure for 
military and military works,” includes 
the building of railroads, one of the chief 
ways of mitigating the horrors of fam- 
ine. The expenditure of $17,000,000 
in 1897-1898 for the relief of the famine- 
stricken is larger than any other Govern- 
ment on earth ever spent before. We 
need further light about the asserted 
loss of a famine fund of $100,000,000. 

.The new reindeer industry in 
Alaska, introduced by the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, is again proving its value. A 
reindeer express is now announced to 
run between Cape Nome and Cape York, 
and once more a missionary, Mr. Lopp, 
who has had charge of one of the herds 
at Cape Prince of Wales, and who car- 
ried the provisions over the long perilous 
route by reindeer to the mhalers im- 
prisoned in the Arctic ice, is to intro- 
duce this new service. Thus Alaska an- 
swers to Africa, telling the value of mis- 
sions to civilization. 


..We go to press before the Repub- 
lican Convention does its work, too early 
to comment on candidates or platform, 
too late to say a word which we might 
hope would, as an expression of public 
opinion, affect the result. This only we 
need say, that the names of Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates presented assure a 
good nomination. Be it Long or Allison 
or Roosevelt or Dolliver, a worthy choice 
is to be made. We are not quite so cer- 
tain that the platform will be all that 
could be desired ; it seldom is. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Week’s Record. 


THE market for securities was sub- 
jected last week to a variety of depress- 
ing. influences, altho the legitimate ef- 
fect of some of the events or conditions 
in question should not be discourage- 
ment or any marked decline of selling 
prices. The continuing influence of the 
reaction in the iron industry, the re- 
ports concerning the growing wheat, the 
action of the Northern Pacific directors 
with respect to the dividend on the com- 
mon stock, and the news from China, 
when added to the restraining effect of 
an impending Presidential campaign, 
could not stimulate buying for a rise; 
and in a season when the market is more 
active, prices would have shown a larger 
reduction than is disclosed by the week’s 
record. But the action of the Northern 
Pacific Board should not alarm-or de- 
press investors; it was proof of wise and 
conservative management, of a careful 
husbanding of resources which are 
known to be ample. On the other hand, 
the news from China does point to some 
reduction, for a time at least, of our ex- 
ports to that country ; and if the civilized 
Powers shall be required to subdue the 
rebellion, the effect will be felt in all the 
markets of the world. Our own share in 
the work may be expensive. The ef- 
fect of the whole affair, however serious 
it may be, will not be disastrous upon 
our general foreign trade, the extraor- 
dinary recent growth of which is due to 
conditions which a combined attack of 
the Powers upon China could not per- 
manently change. The official reported 
abandonment of more than 5,000,000 
acres of the winter wheat area, and thé 
low condition of the area remaining, 
with a quite unsatisfactory condition 
percentage in the spring wheat States, 


are very disappointing, it is true; but it: 


should be recalled that the original win- 
ter wheat acreage was very large, and 
that, in spite of all these drawbacks, the 
official report on June Ist pointed to a 
total crop of about 619,000,000 bushels, 
against one of 567,000,000 indicated one 
year ago. If the crop should fall to 
547,000,000 (last year’s yield) there 
would be enough; and the prospect 
abroad points to at least a fair demand 


for our surplus. The reaction in the 
iron industry, while it tends to lower the 
market value of certain stocks by 
squeezing the water out of them, is real- 
ly a healthful movement toward normal 
prices from: conditions that were arti- 
ficial and dangerous. It must eventual- 
ly increase our exports of iron manu- 
factures. Railroad gross earnings for 
May show an increase of 10% per cent., 
and in the States south of the Potomac 
and west of Pennsylvania the volume of 
trade, which has been this year the larg- 
est ever known, is still maintained, al- 
tho in a Presidential year some reduc- 
tion could reasonably. be expected. 


Jo 


.... The quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for the 
quarter ending June 30th, 1900, shows a 


Surplus April 1st, 1900, of $8,298,224 26 
The net revenues of the quarter ending June 

3oth, instant, based upon nearly completed 

returns for April, partial returns for May 

and estimating the business for June, will 


be about ........ccccccccsvcctecsssscecscsesee 1y700,000 00 


8,224 26 
From which appropriating for— Sosos8iang 


Interest on bonds, .. 


‘ $0,773,224 26 
It requires for a dividend of 114 per cent, on 
capital stock issued, about 1,216,996 25 


Deducting which, leaves a surplus, after 
paying dividend, of $8,556,228 o1 


A dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent. on the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been declared, payable on and 
after the 16th day of July next. 


....Dividends announced: 


Manhattan Railway Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 2% 
per cent., payable June 3oth. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (extra), 2% per 
cent., payable June 3oth. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Preferred), 
2% per cent., semi-annnual, payable July 17th. 

Minneapolis & St.Louis R. R. (Common), 
1% per cent., payable July 17th. 

Otis Elevator Co., (quarterly), $1.50 per 
share, payable July 14th. 

Colonial Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable July” 


2d. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., 3% per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. ag 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 1% per. 
cent,, payable July ad, ‘ 
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THe House Committee to which 
was referred the Mutual Life’s me- 
morial made a report that summarized 
the company’s own statement of facts 
regarding its treatment at the hands of 
Prussia, concluding with a joint reso- 
lution requesting the Department of 
State “to take all steps which may be 
necessary and proper” to obtain a rev- 
ocation of the order of exclusion, now 
nearly five years old. The form of the 
resolution cannot be criticised, the sav- 
ing words being “and proper.” No 
Government could be asked to do more, 
and no one could well refuse to do as 
much, for the thing asked is only to 
make another attempt at remonstrance 
and explanation, on the polite assump- 
tion that the only trouble has been some 
little misunderstanding. It would be 
oversanguine to look for any good ef- 
fect, even had the resolution not failed 
to get through. 


..;.Fire underwriters have troubles so 
many that we regret to have them bor- 
row any about calcium carbide. Generat- 
ing plants for house service do require 
discrimination and care, but the material 
itself, in the small quantities ordinarily 
put up, need not give anybody the slight- 
est uneasiness. Its desire for moisture, 
as we long ago explained, is so intense 
that the chief difficulty it presents is that 
of preventing it from gradual disintegra- 
tion; that process, however, makes gas 
too slowly to be noticeable. Keep the ma- 
terial sealed in tin, in the driest place 
available, near the ceiling rather than the 
floor, and then be concerned only lest it 
spoil. Like other inflammable gases, the 
product of its decomposition is offensive 
to the smell and is explosive when mixed 
with air, but acetylene gas gives warning 
by its odor except when decomposition is 
extremely slow. 

....It is curious (says the Monetary 
Times) that while anybody will admit 
that as men grow older their chances of 
dying become more near, people do not 
seem to consider this fact when a lot of 
them go into an insurance assessment 
agreement. Yes, very queer and cu- 
rious, if a state of mind and a piece of 
conduct can be called curious which 
seems devoid of the slightest trace of cu- 
riosity. Men want insurance because 
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INSURANCE. 


they grow more likely to die as they grow 
older, so much more likely that they at 
last meet certainty—and for no other 
reason. Yet when a proposition for in- 
surance at, say, $10 annually is made, 
they do not inquire whether increasing 
mortality hazard must not necessarily 
cause increased cost. Apparently they 
turn their heads away from any forecast 
or any figuring about that. By their 
conduct, they do not want to know; they 
prefer and choose not to know. : The 
prospect offered is so delightfully agree- 
able that they fear (or seem to fear) that 
they will be undeceived if they look into 
the facts. It is the familiar ten-per-cent.- 
a-week investment (or looks so). The 
dream is lovely, and waking would be 
pain. 


....King Philip, it is said, fearing 
that he might become afflicted. with pride 
and arrogance, hired a man to keep a re- 
minder-check on him by whispering to 
him, every morning and especially on 
State occasions, “ Philip, thou art mor- 
tal.” If it were possible to tell some 
other facts, every morning, in the pri- 
vate ear of every man in the’*land, we 
sometimes wonder whether certain de- 
lusive notions would cease to be persist- 
ent. For one of those, it seems to be 
quite unavailing to point out that a class 
of business corporations which can be 
organized, to any extent and on equal 
terms, under an open general law, is not 
and cannot be a “ monopoly,” or even a 
“trust,” since it lacks the characteris- 
tics of either. It seems also unavailing to 
point out that where combination cannot 
have any power to limit competition 
there is nothing menacing in combina- 
tion; or, again, unavailing to publish of- 
ficial figures which show that fire insur- 
ance is in a bad way. Still the notion 
persists that insurance companies are a 
monopoly, are constantly seeking to com- 
bine as such, and realize exorbitant prof- 
its. Even the word “ profits” seems to 
provoke restiveness when used in con- 
nection with insurance. The companies 
may pay and experience losses, may they 
not? Yes, cheerfully and abundantly— 
that is what they are for; but when they 
make any profits (as they wish now they 
were doing) apologies seem to be de- 
manded, 
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CURES TALK 


GREAT FAME OF A GREAT MEDICINE WON 
BY ACTUAL MERIT. 

The fame of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been won by 
the good it has done to those who were suffering from 
disease, Its cures have excited wonder and admiration. 
It has caused thousands to rejoice in the enjoyment of 
good health, and it will do you the same good it has 
done others, It will expel from your blood all impuri- 
ties ; will give you a good appetite and make you strong 
and vigorous, Get only Hood’s because 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 
All orders ws mail or Selenoes, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 











For Summer, 












New York: pad ake hg 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 Btate St. 








} prevented or relieved, 
Alay F ever and ultimately cured by 
the Eu-thy-men method. 1,000 aes success- 


fully treated last season. - Be oi fn N OW 


To insure relief . 


By mail or en our treatment rooms. 
Sendjfor literature and examination blank. 


Euthymen Chemical Co., 510 Fifth"Ave., N. Y. 
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FOR STOUT FICURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures, 


Made in_ three lengths: 


Extra long, long, and medium. 
Sizes 22 to 43 inch. 


ste oe 550, heer? ¢ coutille, “a strips: Sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 


6, $2 263 ; 48, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


Style 550, de Acts netting (white only): sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
81 to 96, $2.25; 87 to 43, $2.50. 


POP 614, - satteen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 80, $8.50; 
to 36, $8.75; 87 to 48, $4.00. White, drab and black. 
Royal rissa and The Dowager Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. ! 


Ask your dealerfirst. If he can’t supply years jal tue 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly speci: 
corset to you free of expense. Send for illastoated ry Ba Be 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 












Pearline. 








have doubts about Pearline. 


Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness: 


A Pastor 


announcing, from the pulpit, a committee to look 
after the cleaning of the building, called it “The 

Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 


Its from people who know 


Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thing nec- 
essary in any matter of cleanliness. 
Talk with some of wer people, if you 
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A PLEA IN BEHALF OF PEACE 


ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIAN PROFESSORS OF 
EVERY NAME 


Issued under Authority of the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, for 
Penna., New Jersey and Delaware, by a Meeting of its Representatives, 
held in Phila., 5th Mo., 11th, 1900 


It is with love for our fellow-countrymen of every 
class, and in that brotherly freedom which is per- 
mitted and enjoined by the gospel, that we desire to 
call your attention to the responsibility which we all 
share in common, in shaping the present and prospec- 
tive relations between our beloved country and other 
nations. It has pleased the All-wise and beneficent 
Ruler of the universe to permit us to hold a territory 
of vast extent and almost limitless resources. The 
form of government under which we have grown and 
prospered is admirably adapted to meet the needs 
of a free, enlightened and virtuous people. This, 
when administered with an eye to their highest inter- 
ests, and the favor of the Most High, presents a sys- 
tem which other nations may well desire to make 
their own. Are we not, therefore, bound in all grati- 
tude to see to it that these rich blessings be not per- 
verted to purposes out of harmony with the Divine 
government ? 

Yet, as thoughtful observers of some of the events 
in which the United States has of late been a chief 
actor, we can scarcely fail to be impressed with their 
disastrous and far-reaching character. They, and the 
causes which have led up to them are so fresh in the 

_memory of all that they need not be here recited. 
The fact, nevertheless, remains that war, with all its 
horrors, has engaged‘our country for a long period, 
and is still being persistently carried on in remote 
regions. 

While present conditions continue the danger in- 
creases that in an outburst of popular feeling, such 
as carried us into a war with Spain and opened the 
way for another with the natives of the Philippines, 
we shall be swept entirely away from that safe posi- 
tion which hitherto the immense territory and the 
geographical outlines of the United States have made 
it easy to maintain. Our people may thus be plunged 
into the current which is ever threatening the peace 
of warlike nations bent upon self-aggrandizement. 

Such considerations should be sufficient to bring 
home to each one of us questions like these: ‘“‘ What 
is my attitude in this crisis, as a professed follower 
of the Prince of Peace?” ‘‘ Is my influence decidedly 
felt in the community in which I live, in favor of 
some speedy, just and peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
cult problems that now confront the Federal authori- 
ties?” “Or, through apathy as regards the whole 
subject, or a careless acceptance of the sentiments 
prevailing around me, or from a secret fear of incur- 
ring the scorn or ridicule of others, am I shrinking 
from the plain duty to stand faithfully by my Divine 
Master, his teachings and his example?” 

We are familiar with the leading arguments where- 
by it is sought to justify, or even commend, war, as 





the most satisfactory, if not the only, method for set- 
tling international differences. That upon which 
much stress is laid by many professing Christians is 
the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, where- 
in are recorded conflicts that evidently received the 
Divine approval, and indeed command. To this the 
consistent followers of Christ must reply that, with 
a change of dispensations, there was introduced a rule 
of conduct which would substitute love for hatred, 
forgiveness for revenge, the returning of kindness for 
injuries—in short, “a new covenant” between God 
and man, which, as compared with the old, is surely 
“established upon better promises.’’ Those, therefore, 
who acknowledge the binding authority of the latter 
rejoice to realize that they are no longer “ under the 
law, but under grace;” that the coming of the 
Saviour, whose name they love to bear, was heralded 
by the angelic strain, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” This, to 
their view, expresses the whole scope of the gospes 
They further remember the plain precepts contained 
in that memorable Sermon on the Mount, whereby the 
Master intehded his disciples should order their daily 
lives and intercourse with their fellow-men. 

All must admit that the spirit here inculcated is 
utterly repugnant to the strife, carnage, misery and 
destruction inseparable from every battlefield. In 
this connection, we may fitly recall our Lord’s gracious 
declaration concerning himself, ‘The Son of Man Is 
hot come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
and again, his express condemnation of war—“ all 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
Following closely their Saviour’s precepts and exam- 
ple, his apostles and their immediate converts could 
take no part in warfare, so that until near the middle 
of the second century of the Christian era scarcely @ 
Christian soldier is upon record. When pressed into 
the Roman legions, these early disciples responded, “I 
am a Christian, and therefore I cannot fight.’’ Noth- 
ing was then left them but to suffer. 

The argument from expediency, although often 
urged, must occupy but a low place in influencing one 
whose standard of righteousness has been lifted above 
considerations of mere gain or selfish purposes when 
these plainly conflict with the higher rule received 
from Christ. Can that be expedient for him which 
cannot fail to beget in his own breast wrath, hatred, 
revenge and deadly strife? 

In order to reconcile a demand for personal military 
service with the repugnance which the Christian be- 
liever may well feel toward engaging in it, perhaps no 
more plausible or successful plea is urged than his 
paramount duty to the State. The love for one’s coun- 
try has very properly a strong place in the humag 
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breast, and is productive of many excellent results. 
So also is a loyal regard for its wholesome laws, and 
constituted authorities. But neither of these can be 
a sufficient warrant for the follower of Christ to vio- 
late by any act of his own what he is bound to believe 
is directly opposed to the teachings or commands of 
his Divine Master. One course only may be open to 
him—namely, a meek but firm refusal. The final re- 
sult he must leave with Him for whose sake he is 
called to leave all, and whom he should be ready to 
follow, if need be, “‘ to prison or to death.” Nor is a 
moral courage thus displayed to be regarded as in any- 
wise inferior in its character or results for good to 
that of the man who, at the demand of his country, 
risks life and limb upon the field of battle. 

Is war, however, inevitable? as is continually as- 
serted. Indeed, would it occur where there is a dis- 
position to refer the questions at issue to one or more 
impartial judges? Such a method has been so fre- 
quently and successfully resorted to, that it is no 
longer regarded as an expedient of doubtful value. 
Within the past century this reasonable, just ana 
peaceful course has been adopted by our own or other 
nations in more than one hundred cases, and to more 
than half of these the United States has been a party. 
By the late Conference at the Hague, a system was 
formulated that has met the approval of many of the 
most eminent statesmen and jurists of the present day. 
The acceptance of such a tribunal by the leading na- 
tions of the world, we believe, would go far toward 
the peaceful settlement of controversies that may 
hereafter arise. 

It is, as we reverently believe, under the constrain- 
ing spirit of the one Blessed Head of the Church that 
we have felt led in much brotherly love to call all 
who profess the name of Christ to divest themselves, 
if needful, of their preconceptions on the subject be- 
fore us. These we cannot doubt are largely the result 
of early education and surroundings, or, it may be, a 
too ready acceptance of views advocated by the pre- 
vailing literature of the day, or, again, they may indi- 
cate a lack of faith in the teachings of the Saviour 
and their applicability to the present conditions of the 
world. 

In order to reach right convictions regarding ques- 
tions of vital importance to ourselves and our fellow- 
men, we all need a wisdom better than our own. By 
its aid we may find the plain teachings of the Lord 
Jesus directly at variance with those largely prevail- 
ing around us; indeed, they may be very difficult to 
reconcile with the line of reasoning whereby we may 
have reached certain conclusions. If this be so, let us 
remember with the deepest gratitude that, when our 
Lord was about to leave his sorrowing disciples, he 
sought to reassure their faith in him by these ever 
memorable words: “I will not leave you-comfortless, 
I will come to you; and I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever; even the Spirit of Truth.” 
Elsewhere, when pressing upon them the keeping of 
his words or commandments, as the test of their love 
for him, he continues: “ These things have I spoken 
unto you, being yet present with you. But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever 1 
have said unto you. He shall glorify me, for he shall 
Teceive of mine and show it unto you.” 

When, therefore, we find ourselves confronted with 
Problems very difficult of solution, and that, under our 
methods of reasoning, we often reach conclusions that 
are still both faulty and unsatisfactory to ourselves, 





let us reverently call to mind the gracious promises 
concerning the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, the sent of 
the Father in the name of the Son. As we pray for 
more and more of his quickening power, a light we 
may never have known before is thrown upon passages 
of the Holy Scriptures, which will make them plain to 
our spiritual vision. Misgivings as to the practical ap- ~ 
plication of some of our Lord’s precepts will vanish, 
and we shall perceive very clearly the points upon. 
which they must always differ from that lower stand- 
ard of truth and duty which man in his ignorance or 
rebelliousness has set up. 

If these be not among the direct results of the en- 


lightening, energizing power of the Holy Spirit, we 
may in ail candor ask where else shall we look for 
them? How otherwise are we to interpret the offi 
and prerogatives of the Comforter, as set forth in the 
declaration of our Divine Master, already referred to? 
Is it not, then, for want of a fuller acceptance of just 
this doctrine that we see to-day so many evidences of 
weak convictions, a wavering faith, and so little of 
that courage which would lead men to meet loss, or 
scorn, or death itself, rather than forsake “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus?” In what other direction, therefore, 
than among the professed followers of Christ shall we 
look for stanch and willing advocates of his gospel of 
love, mercy and peace? 

The rightful position of the Church of Christ, as set 
forth by himself, is that of a leader not to be turned 
aside in its high mission for the regeneration and 
happiness of the world. Its voice is to give no uncer- 
tain sound, and the men and women who compose its 
membership are to be “as lights in the world,” and 
as “ the salt of the earth.” Since we dare not assume 
that the commandments and teachings of our Blessed 
Saviour were delivered prematurely in point of time, 
we must believe they are especially applicable to the 
present conditions of the world, and that mankind is 
greatly the loser by not promptly accepting them in all 
aa yaaa of their blessing, and faithfully living up 

‘o them. 

We rejoice to believe there is a large and increasing 
number, throughout the various branches of the pro- 
fessing Church, who have come to realize that, if the 
errors and evils and wretchedness that now abound 
are to be effectually met, it must be —— through 
the faithfulness of Christian believers. s these fol- 
low their own pigpert convictions of truth and duty, 
they will be surely drawn into closer fellowship with 
one another, and ee find that, in the one Master, 
all they are brethren. hus also will be brought about 
the harmonious, if not united, action, which can deal 
wisely and powerfully with evils, even so gigantic as 
war, and through the same instrumentality our own 
and other nations will be brought to seek the things 
that make for peace the world over. 

hen we consider the large proportion which the 
various organizations of professing Christians bear to 
the population of our gwn and other civilized coun- 
tries ; the general intelligence that characterizes them, 
or the high standard of virtue which they seek to up- 
hold, it is not strange that the Church has come to be 
regarded as the highest human agency in the upward 
ab caer of our race. Let not such a hope be disap- 
pointed. 

Holding a vantage ground so favorable, with By 
poses so exalted, and 2 power when rightly directed so 
vast both spiritually and numerically, must not the 
responsibility for the continuance of a system so anti- 
Christian as war fall directly upon the professing 
Church? As we verily believe, in its hands rests to-day 
the peace of the world. If then this burden has been 
laid upon the Church by its Holy Head, let it be borne 
in his name, and in the strength he will give for so 
blessed a service. While its mission is thus fraught 
with love and tender sympathy for the whole human 
race, it has none the less a conflict to maintain against 
wrong in every form, however specious. But let us re- 
member that, altho its weapons are not, and cannot be, 
carnal, they are nevertheless ‘“ mighty through God 
to the pulling down” of those strongholds of evil 
which spring from the lusts and uncontrolled pas- 
sions of men; that this contest for the truth and the 
right, tho sharp and long, will in the end be victorious, 
and he shall thus reign who is “ King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords.” In this crowning victory let us re- 
member every true-hearted follower of Christ will have 
a part, and in his aoe Sen and the spirit which actu- 
ates him, he will be bearing a conv patng testimony 
that “the kingdom of God is not meat and drink,, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
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READING NOTICES 





A Plea In Behalf ot Peace. 


We call the attention of our readers to ‘A Plea in Bebalf 
of Peace” which we print elsewhere this week. It is issued 
under authority of the Religious Society of Friends for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware and is addressed 
to professing Christians of whatever name. Referring to 
the recent war with Spain and the questions arising there- 
from which threaten our peace as a nation, the reader is 

to use his influence in favor of some speedy, just 
and peaceful settlement of the dtfficult problems that now 
confront us. . 


now TO STEP FORWARD. 


It isthe firm belief of the O’Sullivan Rubber Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., that in 1910 the horse will bea strange sight to the 
eye and the clang and clatter of the har: leather bee! will be 
unknown to the ear. From the start these health heels re- 
ceived the endorsement of eminent physicians. People 
bought the first pair from curiosity—the second or 
comfort—the third for economy. 1 step, to be in advance, 
must be made on rubber heels and on the back cover page 
of this magazine the O'Sullivan Rubber Co. are inviting those 
who wish to take this step to send 35 cents to Lowell, and 
learn what it isto walk through life on virgin rubber—easily, 
comfortably, healthfully. 


FOR A SUMMER OUTING. 


The meek. Mountain regions, reached via the Union Pacific, 
provide la’ — for the health of the invalid. and the pleas- 
ure of the tourist. Amid these rugged steeps are to be found 
some of the most charming and restful spots on earth. Fairy 
lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and climate that cheers and 
exhilarates. The Summer Excursion Rates put into effect 
by the Union Pacific enable you to reach these favored local- 
ities without unnecessary expenditure of time or money. In 
effect June 21, July 7 to 10 inc., July.18 and Aug.2. One fare, 

lus $2.00, for the round trip from Missouri River to Denver, 
Bolorado iS) rings, Pueblo, Ogden and Salt Lake City. Re 
turn limit October 31st, 1900. For Time Tables and fall in 
formation call on your nearest agent or address E. L. 
Lomax, G. P. and T A., Omaha, Neb.—Adv. 


** Four-Track Series.’’ 


A valuable addition to the season’s vacation literature is 
made by the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company in its “Four-Track Series.”” No. 8 1s entitled 
* fwo to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours’ and contains a 
number of illustrations of delightful summer places with 
de-criptions and explanatory maps and information about 
130 po resorts. No 10 i+ a description of the Thousand 
Islands with many beautiful views. No 2 is a 48-page 
folder including complete maps of the Adirondack Moun- 
tain region in colors, a list of hotels, boarding houses, 
camps, stage lines, steamer routes, etc. Either of these 
booklets or a copy of the iltustrated catalog of the 
* Four-T: ack Series * will be sent free to 4 address on 
receipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels. General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central station, New York. 


KEEP COOL! 


The problem of problems for the summer is, how to keep 
cool? Much depends on what we eat and drink, but more 
on what we wear. Strange there should be any doubt about 
the latter when the preofs of WHAT NOT TO WHAR are a0 
much in evidence on a hot wy See that man in linen shirt 
and collar! Tiring of the effort to keep his neck dry by 
mopping, he inserts his handkerchief between skin and col- 
lar to save what is left of tne stiffness in the latter. Com- 
pare with the man in shirt and collar of wool (negligee). 

Perspiration as it first leaves the poresis vapor, and as 
wool has a strong affinity for vapor it absorbs it as fast as 
it emerges from the pores. But wool has also a repulsion 
for water. so that the vapor taken up by it is not allowed to 
condense in the material, but is passed through to the out- 
side and evaporated. What follows? That to ~ cool in 
summer your underwear MUST BE WOOLEN. It is, of 
course, essential that the wool be of absolute purity. It is 
also necessary that the texture ve of such weave and fine- 
ness as @ill give the maximum of lightness and porosity. 
These three requisites will be found eombined to perfection 
in the aptly styled “ gauze weight” of the Dr. Jaeger System 
“Health ( ulture”’ is the name of a book replete with infor- 
mation regarding Dr. Jaeger’s System, which may be had on 
application to the Dr. Jaeger Co. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Clark’s Excursions to Europe. 


re une % by, specially chartered sieamnews L* ow of ge and 
: cial features, exceptio: % 
World Parties Oct. 15, Nov. 12. eee ee iam 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
Fall P: 


and Select Summer and ies. 
scor tours to all parts of the world. [nde- 
PASSION pendent Steamer and railway tickets. Special 
nducements to clubs and societies, Illustrated 

itineraries free. \ 

CRAWFORD w& FLOYD, 

608-610 Tremont Building. Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York City; 
1011 Chestaut St., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 














SUMMER Z ax ee 
HOMES AKE CHAMPLAIN 
IN sen ttiosnaaprarg ere 
VERMONT |“ Bena es” 














[NTED STATE 


HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


Ideal Surroundings. Perfect in Appointments, 
Cuisine and Service. 
OPENS JUNE 14, 1900. 


FULL GO LF COurRSE 


GAGE & PERRY, - Proprietors. 











PARIS -- 1900. 


GAZE'S EUROPE. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


PASSION PLAY. 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 
ACCOMMODATION SURE. 


Say whether roe wish to go with a party, all included, $22 
to $2,000, or independently, with travel tickets. Write for 
Printed matter. FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons. (Est. 




























113 BROADWAY, <= «= . NEW YORK. 
220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

201 ag om St., Boston; W. H. Eaves, Agent. 

14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia ; Adams & Howland, Agents. 

















NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
Leave By way of 


9:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester..... 

10:00 A. M., tNew London and Providence 
.M., 

8) 





ew London and Providence 
r pray and Worcester. 
. M., Air Line via Willimantic 


4 * New London and Providence. 
12:00 
* Daily, including Sunday. § Stops at 125th St. 
eat nay State Limited, all parior cars; fare $7, including parlor 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 
. Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Summer in the Mountains 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the 
main line and branches of the New York. Ontario and West- 
ern Railway. If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
your family in a region of 


Absolute Health at Moderate Cost, 


2,000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk, send 7 cents for to the undersigned, or call 
and get free at offices below the Superbly I!lustrated Book, 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of 192 pages. It gives list of Hotels, 
Farm and Boarding Houses, with thdir location, rates of 
board, facilities, attractions, &c. 

IN RK : 118, 165, 171, 371, 945, 1,354 Sroetwr ey; 
267 4th Av., 8 Park Place, 787 6th Av., 245 Columbus Av.. | 
Fast i25th Bt., 278 West 125th St., 178 5th Av.; ticket offices, 
Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKUYN: 4 Court St.. 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 











Proper 
Pedaling 


Is acquired automatically by using RAMSEY 
SWINGING PEDALS, making cycling 25 per 
) cent. easier. If they don’t satisfy you we'll re- 
) fund your money. Illustrated Booklet free. 


, RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL CO., 
) C 204 N. Broad St., Phila. 








¢ 


St raAW H: a t S sion Lipa Wage 


Summer Hats, 


$1 to $4. 


Great Sale Panama Hats, 
$5 and $6. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late Bird & Co. 49 NASSAU STREET. 


EMORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U S. Correspondence solicited. 


J.& R.LAMB, ~ 50 Carmine Street, New York. 



































The Value of Chareoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 


- realize its value when taken into the human system for the 
. Same cleansing purpose. 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the bet- 
ter. it is not a-drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the »tomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or 
after eating onions or other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, 
it whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and em- 
inently safe catnartic. : 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat frem the 
poison of catarrh. 

ll druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but 
probably the best charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges: they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and otber harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 1 . Pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is 
that no possible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo pbysician, in speaking of the benefits of char- 
coal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach and bowels. and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat ; believe the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents a bos at 

drug stores and although in some sense a patent preparation 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
— Lozenges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
ets. 


J. Rothschild, 


14th St. near 6th Ave. 


RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS. 


From now until July 15th, when 
we must vacate our building, we 
will dispose of our entire stock of 


Elegant Millinery 
Qne-Half Regular Prices. 











SELTZE R 


but invaluable during Spring and 
Summer. Renowned as a system 
cleanser and blood purifier for 56 years. 
It regulates and refreshes the stomach, 
liver and bowels, and is taken with 
pleasure by both children and adults, 
50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. 

Tarrant’s ‘‘Dermal,” a dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 

. cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 


At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 
TARRANT & CO., Ghemists, New York, 





SARATOGA 


VIcH 


King of Table Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, 


$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

- Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within roo 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care{ul 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 








Tt m GOMBAAY 
Ui 


On Jellies 
penqeryes and a plehies, spread 
coating of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absolu' moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also 1 
a dozen es _ s about the house. 
directions pound pac’ 
old everywhere. 
STANDARD ojt CO. 














PURGATIVE PILL KNOWN. e 
SOLUTELY HARMLESS. TRY THEM ONCE 
AND YOU WILL NEVER BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND 2sC. FOR BOX. ADDRESS. 


YOUNG CHEMICAL CO., 2536 8th Ave. 





FINANCIAL 
A. R. MACFARLANE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, Mm. 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities, 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 


North Dakota First Mortgage 


REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS. 


Interest and Principal collected and remitted free of 
charge. Resident of state 20 years; in Real-Estate 
business 14 years 

Unquestionable references furnished. Correspondence 


solicited. 
Ww. L. WILLIATISON, 
First National Bank Block, : 








LISBON, N. D. 
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INVESTMENTS .. 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 2$ years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mort gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTERES 


k Guaranteed . 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


WAHSatTUumRImN 


MORTGAGES 
SE GINSON. 48 ith Bt, Becton, ame 








REORGANIZATION 
OF THE 


Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City 
Railroad Co. 


To the Holders of Certificates issued by Continental 
Trust Company of the City of New York, tor First 
Mortgage 6% Bonds. 

The committee, under the bondholders’ agreement of 
August 4th, 1893, and under the plan and agreement of 
reorganization of December 18th, 1899, have entered 
into an agreement with Central Trust Company of New 
York and others, who will take over the bid of the com- 
mittee for the mortgaged premises, ‘at a price equivalent 
net to 130. per cent, for each first mortgage bond de- 
posited with the coupon maturing June 1, 1893, and 
subsequent coupons, and interest on the purchase price 


at 4 per cent. from June Ist, 190>, to the date of pay- 
ment to the committee, 


The purchase price is payable to the committee on or 
before June 30, 1900, and will be distributable by the 
committee as soon as received, at the Continental Trust 
Company of the city of New York, No. 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, on presentation and surrender of the 
outstanding certificates of deposit of that Company. 

A new plan and agreement for the reorganization of 
the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Railroad Com- 
pany has been prepared by the purchasers, and copies 
may be obtained at the office of the depositary under 
said plan, Central Trust Company of New York, No. 54 
Wall Street, New York City, 


All holders of certificates of deposit of the Continental 
Trust Company, who, in lieu of accepting cash for their 
Certificates, may desire to avail themselves of the benefits 
afforded by the new plan and agreement of reorgani- 
zation, may deposit their certificates of deposit at the 
Central Trust Company, 54 Wall St., under the new 
plan and agreement of reorganization in accordance with 
the foregoing notice. 

Dated, New York, June 12, 1900, 


MORTON 8. PATON, 

OTTO T. BANNARD, 

H. 0. ARMOUR, 

JOHN C. HAVEMEYER, 
RICHD..B. HARTSHORNE. 








' 3 Real estate and mortgage interests of non- 
SEATTLE residents carefully reported on and cared for. 


Properties bought andsold, Mortgages negoti- 
‘TACOMA ated on the irrigated farm lands of Yakima 
County, the most prosperous section in the 


YAKIMA North West, Fourteen years’ experience in 
State. Address 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD, ROBT. P. MAYNARD, 
Tacoma, Wash, Seattle, " 


For references, etc , see our card in issue of June 7th. 





RICPARD DELAFIELD, President, STUYVESANT FISH. 
Vice-President, *LBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital.............000ecc000 $2,000 000 
Surplus...... .....-.....0005+ $3,000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach. Charles Scribner, Edward (:. Hoyt. Ea- 
waré E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton. John Jacob Astor, George s. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


REORGANIZATION 
OF 


The Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City Railroad Co. 


To the Holders of certificates issued by the Conti- 
nentai Trust Company for First Mortgage 6% Bonds, 
and for undeposited First Mertgage 6% Bonds, with 
unpaid coupons maturing on and after June 1,1893; 
Preferred Stock; and Common Stock. 


The undersigned have prepared a plan and agreement 
for the reorganization of The Toledo, St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad Company, copies of which may be 
obtained at the office of the depositary under said plan, 
the- Central Trust Company of New York, 54 Wall 
Street, New York City. Holders of the above-named 
certificates, undeposited bonds with all unpaid coupons 
attached maturing on and after June 1, 1893, and stock, 
are hereby notified that their holdings must be deposited 
with the Central Trust Company of New York on or 
before June 22, 1900, after which date deposits will be 
received in the discretion of the committee and on such 
terms as it may impose. 


Negotiable Trust Company certificates will be issued 
for securities deposited. 

Holders of stock of the above classes are further not- 
ified that they must pay to the depositary on the terms 
specified in the plan, $20 on each share of preferred 
stock and $12 on each share of the common stock, of 
which amount $5 must be paid on each share of the 
preferred stock and $3 on each share of common stock 
at the time of deposit. 

An underwriting syndicate has been formed which has 
agreed to purchase the new securities not taken by old 
security holders at the’ same prices payable by non 
assenting security holders and will also furnish the bal- 
ance of the cash requirements. 


New York, June 12, 1900. 





FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman, 
WILLIAM" A. READ, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
( ommittee. 


J. N. WALLACE, Secretary. 


54 Wall Street. 
ADRIAN H, JOLINE, Counsel. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 


ts 

drafts at 

ante li at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

Bal re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

High =: Muntetpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very.; 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Letters of Credit 


IN 


Pounds Sterling 


AND 


rancs 
LAA 0). 33 Wall St , New York. 
International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 








ISSUED BY 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
New York. Philadelphia, Boston. 





H. B. HOLLINS & CO., 


WALL & BROAD STS., NEW YORK. 


Letters of Credit ..*.. 


Available in the Principal Cities of Europe. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make 
Cable Transfers. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassaw St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.) N.Y. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well > 
proved farms worth three times the loan In last s 

ay have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 

princi: or interest. References, all Bankers, 





Capitals i Jaton and Business Men for whom I am 
pemphiet, + 


for further particulars. Send for 
h 4howt Oklahoma,” free. 
H. HAGAN, GuTHris, OKLAHOMA. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1900 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., 4 RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 
Available in all parts of the world. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and - negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 








and deal in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


Not a Dollar Lost 


he taking loans throu a A during the 17 years in 
ich we have been making ST MORTGAGE 
LOANS on lands in the Hard Wheat belt of North Dakota 
and Minnesota. We nally examine every tract of land 
offered as security. ‘or references an 

ffered urit rite f fi particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & Co., RA ra D. 


DIVIDENDS 


COLONIAL TROST CUMPANY. 
222 Broadway, New York, June 12th, 1900. 
The Board of Trustees have this "lay declared a dividend of 5% 
payable July 2d to stockholders of record on June 900. 
ransfer books will be clos-d fr-m June 20th to July 8d, 1900. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, retary. 


KNICK ERBOCK ER poy et co. 
284 Fifth Ave., ranch Office, 66 Broadway. 
New York, June Rr 7 1900, 

The Board of Diseoters have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. from net — 
ings on the capital ake of this com oy — afer Booka ‘i 
to stockholders of record of June 1900. 
close June 20, 1900, at 3 P. M. and re open July 8, 

ALFRED B MACLAY. Secretary. 


saameosrae RAILWAY COMPANY. 
95 Broadway, New York, _ feud 1900. 
SIXTY. FIvTH QUART RLY DiVIDEN 
uarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the ca capital stock 
oft this oanpeny has been declared, payable at this office on and 
uly 2d, 1900. The trans. A books will be at = 
Friday, June 15th, at 3o0’clock P. M. - d will be reopened 


ee June th, at ten o oem D- 
. W. MoWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
NEW YORE, June 18th, 1900. 
DIVIDEND Ne. 127. 


Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 

Out AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 

of this com: any. payable at Ly! office of “ine Treasurer on and 

after the 16th July next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June e inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three = clock on the after- 

noon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of July 


nae M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 











OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


71 Broadway, N. Y. City, June 12th, 1900. 

The Board of Directors of Otis E evator Com ny has this day 
declared a pene? & dividend of $1.50 PER 8 
of the Company, 


preferred stock w 
, and will be reopened 


TNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


e transf 
closed at the close pt business — 23d, 1! 
at the opening of business July 16t! 





WESTINGHOUSE "ELECTRIC, oc ese Cco., 
120 Broadway, New York. N., Y., Jun TE 
Ata meeting of the Executive Co’ doy 
It was RESOLVED, That a at ee etetaeed "of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTEXS PERC (18% per cent.) upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company be declared payable on July 2d, 1900, 
to stockholders of record, and shat t the transfer books for the 
Preferred Stock be closed on June 21st, um, at 8 o’clock P. M., 
and opened on Jaly 8, 1900, at “0 o'clock A 
T. W.S8I chon, Ase’t Treasurer. 


MERGENTSALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, June 12, 1900. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors bal ped, Ay oe os core 
lar  quarterty vidend of TWO AND A 

extra dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER ROENT: were declared, 
payable on and after June 80, 1900, tothe stockholders of record 
ul Saturday, June 16, 1900, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturda > “me 16, 1900, at one 
o'clock P. M., and reepeg on ponent, « at ten o’clock 
A.M. RED’K J. WA GRTON. Treasurer. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
New York, June 18, 1900 
= Board of Directors this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of TWO AND ORS ALS PER CENT. ¢ x, the Preferred 


(formerly known econd Prefe and a dividend 
of ONE AND ONHALE PER CENT. 144%) on the Common 
Stock of this Company, payable Ju ve Bh, a, 1 at the Central Truet 
Company, to stockholders of reco’ the soth di day of June 1900. 
Transfer Books will be closed June sth - eee July 17th, 
1900. F.H Treasurer. 
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INSURANCE 





1851 


THE — 

MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
President. 

YY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900.................$23,819,937.17 

LIABILITIES.....ccseseeecessersereneeeeee 21,835,114.54 


SURPLUS. ....0..ccsseccccseeee 1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


JOHN A. 





He was overboard struggling for life and 
shouting for help. Some one threw him 
acrowbar. The intention was kindly, but 


the act was inconsiderate. Consider the aid 
you intend for your family. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-6 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





bey B. FRANKLIN, 
F.B : ae - 
B. PIERCE’ 

. B. BRAINERD 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT,. President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical, wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, * Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - - - « «© « 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Picwmet a poteies issued. 


346 Broadway, - 





eamek athe cash surrender 


hlets, tates 


aya tes, and tens for any age sent on application 
to Yo jompany *s Offi 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. | Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 








us eee eeecee SPOS ESSE See eeeesesese $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.++..s.0+«« 1,787,506.62 
Surplus overall Liabilities....ccsccsceseccvccscsescccscces 900,994.56 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900. cecccvesesecccccees $2,626,441.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 












































J. M, ALLEN, President, ‘ 


- Vice-President 
‘Second Vice-President 


+ Secretary 


The Independent | 














THE LARGEST 


ENDOWMENT EVER PAID 


Fifteen years ago Mr. George Gooder- 
ham, of Toronto, took out 15-Year 
Endowment Policy No. 289,421 for 
$100,000, in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, pay- 
ing an annual premium of $8,382. 
Now his policy has matured and shows 
the following results : 


1—Cash, - - $150,847. 
2—Paid-up Assurance, $210,000. 
3—Annuity for Life, $ 20,320. 


At the same time Mr. Gooderham 
took out a policy of the same kind for 
the same amount and with the same 
premium in another company ; the cash 
return on which was $15,000 less than 
on the Equitable policy. 

Here is what Mr. Gooderham says of 
his results : 

“T have always been a strong advocate of En-” 
«« dowment Insurance, and about the time I took your ”’ 
** policy for $100,000 I placed $400,000 of Endowment ”” 
“ policies on my life in eight different companies. Of”’ 


“this amount $310,000 has already matured. I have’’ 
“lived to see the result and to know what it means,” 

** These results realized by the Equitable’’ 
‘*are larger and more satisfactory than any’”’ 
**result ever realized by me on any of my”’ 
** policies which have matured to date. I’’ 
‘*may say that they are quite satisfactory,’’ 
‘‘and that no company has ever done so”’ 
** well for me.’’ 


—Strongest in the World— 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Every Policy Protected by $61,000,000 of Surp‘us. 








Energetic and ambitious men of character and 
integ-ity who desire to represent the Society 
are requested to address GAGE E. TARBELL, 
2d Vice-Prest., at the Home Office, 120 B’way, 
N.Y. 

















STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


January ist, 1900. 


ASSETS............. ececcccscece: ec ecevecencees $16,109,1'74.77 
LIABILITIES 14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. . 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
$1,000,000 00 











JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 





Show their business sense by carrying large 


sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 


A POLICY 1: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

@ Washington pays Endowments and death claims 

promptly, and loans money to its el lence end 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaf- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will Rey about half - 
oes on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington 

nterchangeable-Term policy. 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
_ B. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


- New York, January 23d, 1900. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the nee statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1899 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 __—s._.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1899. p<b0e 


Total Marine Haiti. ee rt 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899.........se008 


$3,166,420.39 


967,555-24 
$4,133,975-63 





$3,305,179-38 


Losses paid during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 + 
Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks $5,483,944-00 
Loans Secured by Stocks and special de- 
sits in Banks and Trust Company. . 2,395,500.00 


Real Estate and Claims due the vompany, 


estimated at... . 2.2... 0. cece scccccnces 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......,  1,005,;756-77 


Cash in the hands of Euro Bankers - 
| ad losses under policies payable in 
COUNLTICS .......-.-cceccccsceces ° 147,799-55 
Cash in Bank....ccccsccccsesccccccses- paves 266,139.29 


AmMOuNt.....cccccsosreess $10,424,130-61 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their sa. ~~ 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of F 


ext. 

The outstand: certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lege rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the pen of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the = ending 3ist Decem- 


r, 1899, for which certificates be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK -_ ANSON W. HARD 
VERNON H. BRO CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P. BROWN JOHN D.HEWLETT 
IAM B. BOULTON, ‘8 D. LEVERICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, KANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPP W. H. H. MOORE, 
JOSEPH H. OH AP H. HALL 
JAMES @. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM E. DODG EVI P. MORTON 
JAMES H. DUN FREDERIC A. PARSONS 
EAL ree a 
EDWARD FLOYD JONE A. A. RAVEN 
HORACE GRAY, rid GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
B IT ND ERS ‘0 bold thirteen copies of Tax In- 
DEPENDENT can rnished by us 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE. INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street. New York. 











= The Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


pwuvvueqg 


$301,844,537.92 


Insurance and Annuities 
in force: 


$1,052,665,21I 


‘ 





: 

| “THE GREATEST OF 
# ALL THE COMPANIES” 
: 

: Assets : 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issues every form 
of policy at the lowest rates 
commensurate with safety. 
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O’NEILL’S: 
Another Great Sale of 
Dress Goods 


With the Greatest Values of 1900! 


15,000 YARDS! 


Comprising Homespuns, Mohair Sicilians and Cheviots. This great quantity of goods 
was purchased by us at a price so far below the actual cost of production that we are enabled 
to retail them at 


"- A Price That Will Astonish the Trade! 


5 gee 


Think of it! A 12-Ounce Homespun, 
strictly all wool, 54 inches wide, in four shades of Gray, from the very lightest to the very 
darkest made, also Blue and Black at 59c. These goods.are sponged and shrunk and are 


of such an excellent quality that as a fabric for Separate Skirts and Tailor-made Suits it can- 
not be excelled. 


[= These Goods Were [Made to Sell for $1.25 Yard. 


SICILIANS! 


54-inch Black Mohair Silicians, extra heavy lustre, The leading costumers are using 
this material very extensively in making Eton Suits and Separate Skirts. The weight is 
correct and the black superb. This quality has never been purchased for 


‘less than $1.00. Our price, St Ge ea Rd ae es oa MAEM os BGae Ga -opta tees 50¢c. 
CHEVIOTS! 


Thousands of yards. We won't tell you the value of this fabric. Just come and see it. 
It will speak for itself. It is 57 inches wide, all wool, and comes in black and navy. Our 
price for this fabric is so far below the actual cost of weaving that it makes it 


The Greatest Cheviot Bargain of 1900. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street. 








